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Chi vuole riformare uno stato antico in una cittci 
libera , ritenga almeno Vombra dei modi antichi. 
Ma.chia.v. Discorsi. Lib. I, C. 25. 



Nee preme > nee summum molire per cethera OurruiQ; 

* 

Aldus egressus , ccclesfta Ucta cremabis , 
Inferius terras ; medio tutissimus ibis* 
Neu te dexterior, tor turn declinet ad Anguem , 
Neve sinisterior pressam rota ducat ad Aram ; 
Inter utrumque tene. Ovid. Met. L. II , V. 1 35. 
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h £ composition of the . following 
dogue formed the recreation of the 
thor during his travels in various 
rts of Europe. Such as it is r he sub- 
ts it to the Public, hoping, that as 
3 fermenting lees of the great politi- 
vat are now beginning to subside , 
;y will be regaled with the taste of 
ar and palatable wine. To obviate 
y inconvenient altercations, he has 
add that the right to the sale of the 
ne drawn off, is secured. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGU] 



CONSTANTINE, a native of Be 
student of Civil Law , in the Univ 
of Cambridge (Massachussets). 

EUGENE, son of an English Sett) 
Stanton (Virginia) student of the 
^ of Nature and Nations in the G 

" of Williamsburgh. 



j SCENE OF THE DIALOGUE. 

1 

Mount Vernon (Virginia), residen 
the late General Washington. 



/ 



CONSTANTINE 



AND 



EUGENE. 



Eugene (meeting Constantine on the lawn). 

Ah! my friend Constantine , how goes the 
world with you ? Well met at Mount Vernon, 

Constantine. 

Well met at any place, Eugene; but I 
rejoice particularly at finding you here ; for 
this is a spot which now begins to assume 
a certain classical celebrity. Sixteen years 
have elapsed, since its illustrious owner has 
exchanged the fleeting glories of this world 
for eternal happiness. His memory is en- 
graved not only in the heart of e^et^ km*.- 
rican, but of every lover of true ^g|e»XM&ft 
be be of what nation he mav. 
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EUGENE, 

No one Can feel readier, Constantine, to 

sound his praises than myself. There was 

an antique grandeur in his soul, which we 

cannot easily hope to parallel in modern 
times. 

Constantine. 

He was the Timoleon of the New World. 
Some months since, Eugene, I sailed from 
Boston with a friend to the Mediterranean ; 
and though busied with commercial con* 
cerns , I contrived to find time to explore 
the curiosities and antiquities of Sicily. One 
of the most interesting objects I met with, 
was a small tract now covered with olives 9 
and which a SyracuSan pointed out to me 
as the site of the villa , whither Timoleon 
retired on quitting public life. I could not 
contemplate this spot , without associating 
in my mind, the names of Timoleon and 
Washington.' 

Eugene. j 

Well, Constantine, if I ynmx *vw| \\A 



... * * 
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t my memory with the recollections 
eat patriot and statesman, I shall not 
t necessary to traverse the Atlantic, 
treat of Timoleon is, I suspect, not 
torily ascertained ; here on the con* 
rvery thing is certain : yonder is the 
[rich the founder of our Republic rai- 
lese are the catalpas planted by his 
ind, which emblematic of the Ame- 
tates, were some twenty years since, 
saplings, but now push forth vigo- 
oots. 

CONSTANTINE. 

t , 
I 

is sit under them, Eugene, and in- 
. little in the application of philoso- 
politics , which is a noble exercise 
mind, and cannot be too much cul- 
by those who have leisure , in a na- 
e our own , wherein the authorities 
:ecutive and legislative , emanate di- 
rom the people. Yes, Eugene, I am 
e have met this brilliant evening at , 
Vernon ; for I know not Vvow \vW\- 
r hen I visit you at Stantotv y \ %&&> 
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I myself so surrounded* by the wonders 

nature, that I feel considerable difficu 

in fixing my mind to any abstract topic 

discussion. You have, you know, in 1 

neighbourhood of your charming cotta, 

the Falling Spring, which tumbles nea 

twice the height of Niagara; at no gr 

j distance, you have the Rock-bridge thro 

so fantastically by nature over a fright 

3 chasm; you have the bold peaks of Otter 

i the remote landscape; and not far fr 

i your dwelling, are seen the united strea 

^ of the Shenandoah and Potomac, struggl 

through a chain of the Alleghany mounta 

* with a noise like thunder. Yes , Eugei 

$ I will frankly confess that these scei 

J distract my too susceptible mind; and 1 1 

I rejoiced we have met this fine sveninj 

i the residence of our first President, wh 

the calm features of the landscape ger 

stir the mind, without stimulating it 

violently. 

Eugene. 
We could not have selected, abetter \>\s 
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Without further exordium then, what is 
your opinion of our scheme of civil polity? 

Constantine. 

1 

I think it probably the noblest in the 
world. 

Eugcne. 

Is it not extraordinary, Constantine, that 
one of the most beautiful systems of go- 
vernment ever devised, should all at once 
have found its seat in the new Continent, 
and left all modern , I may add perhaps an- 
cient, constitutions in the lurch? 

Constantine. 

If appearsat first, I think, wonderful ; but 
perhaps it may be explained by conside- 
ring th$*progress of political opinion in the . 
old continent, during the last century. The 
rational and cool-headed nations of Europe 
would probably, ere this, have adopted 
forms of government on similar principles to 
our own, had not the efforts of sound rea- 
soners been blasted by tYie d\te cwiSdw** 
tion of the French Revolution , N*V\dcv^*« 
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enough to intimidate any sensible people, 
and make them prefer an acquiescence in 
existing evils, rather than seek to remedy 
them, by incurring the risk of witnessing 
those scenes of horror and disturbance , 
which for twenty years and more , made/ 
France the bane and terror of Europe. It 
was indeed unfortunate for the old world, 
that Paris became the principal focus of 
political innovation towards the close of the 
last century; for the French, though a peo- 
ple highly susceptible and ingenious, do 
not appear to be gifted with sufficient pa- 
tience to investigate those opinions, which 
it is of the highest importance should be 
carefully weighed, before they are propaga- 
ted among the mass of a people. I suspect 
that the rudiments of our constitution were 
engendered by the collision of the best 
thinking minds both in Britain , and France , 
and that they lighted on the New World, 
just before the convulsions of republican 
France scared the old ; something' like 
those beautiful emanations of light, which 
are sometimes seen to sport betoxe * <\wx& 
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fraught withthunder,and hideous explosion . 

Much however as I am disposed to admire 
the basis on which our constitution is rai- 
sed, I do not think that in detail, it is so 
perfect as might be wished. I remember , 
when we last met, you defied me to produce 
any scheme of civil polity, whether ancient, 
modern, or of my own invention, which 
could equal it. I have borne your challenge 
in my mind, and have occupied myself late- 
ly during my travels in the south of Eu- 
rope , with chalking out the sketch of a 
constitution , which when you have weigh- 
ed with candour, I hope you will consider 
not inferior to our own. 

Eugene. 

I remember giving you the challenge two 
years since , and whatever may be my opi- 
nion of your production , I am glad at least 
to see that you have not been idle : But 
have you finished your proposed task ? 

GONSTANTINB. 

Here it is : open it, and read. 
(Constantine gives a roll of papers to ILueetw 
and retinS to another part of "Mov 
Pemon; Eugene opens them, and TcadJ 
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STATE TRICORPORAL 

Consisting of 

ONE ELECTIVE CONSUL. 

A Senate of Nobles; 

A Senate of Representatives. 



Mode of creating the Consul. 

I imagine a Consul already elected. His < 
fice is septennial. Twenty days before the c 
piration of his consulate, *rrits of election a 
issued to the governors of the different cod 
ties, empowering, and commanding them 
summon forthwith in the town-hall of each coo 
ty-capital, a certain number of the princij 
land- holders , and fund -holders, natives c 
and residents in each county (i). 

(i) The number of electors sent by the different con 
ties, should depend on the population and sizeipf ea< 
The largest or most populous might depute three Ian* 
and three funded electors, the middling two of each; a 
the smallest or least populous , one of each. A simi 
ratio should be observed in the unmbct of Candida 
for the electorate. Thus > the smallest ot Vera, ^a^ 
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These writs of election will be signed $y the 
Presidents of the two legislative chambers, with 
the state -seal annexed to each of their signa- 

i tures. The governor of each county convenes as 
soon as possible, the number of individuals 
destined to ballot for the electorate in the town- 
tali ; and the ballot is set about in the follow- 
ing manner, in the presence of the governor, 
and all the subordinate county-magistrates. 

I The governor's chair is placed at one end of 
the .town-hall; on his right before him will stand 
the land-holders; and on his left opposite them , 
th% holders of funded property; and at the fur- 
ther end, opposite t^e governor, the subordinate 
county magistrates. Ivory balls of equal size are 
thrown into an urn; part of these, corresponding 
- - . - . — 

counties might depute to the town-halls of their capitals , 
twelve of their principal land-holders , and as many of 
their fand-holdefs", from eacl; of which twelve, one elec- 
tor might he balloted for. The middling counties then 
would furnish twenty-four landed and twenty-four /«»- 
ded candidates, from each of which twenty-four , two 
electors will be balloted for; and the largest, thirty-six 
of each description ; from each of which thirty-six , three 
electors will be balloted for. The arrangement howevet 
should be so ordered, that the electoral ccfttagp m«^ **• 
hut equal in number* the two houses o£ ike 1^Aa!&=««* 
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in number with the electors assigned to each 
countyflKll be white; the remainder, black. The 
urn is then handed by the governor of the county: 
himself, first, to the land-holders in succession, and 
the drawers of the white balls are the landed 
electors elect. In the same manner, the urn i* 
handed successively to the fund-holders, and the 
drawers of the white balls are the funded electors 
elect. This done, the governor reads aloud the 
names of the electors chosen, and the assembly 
is dissolved. Without delay, he makes two offi- 
cial communications, one addressed to the Pre- 
sident of the upper chamber, the other, tolhe 
President of the lower, certifying with his signa- 
ture and seal, that A. and B. or as many electors 
as his county may be entitled to send , are duly 
elected electors of his county, subjoining their 
respective ages( i ).The electors hasten to the metre-' 
polis, and present themselves to the Presidents of 

— — — —— — ii ■ Hi i ■ ■ ' ■» 

(i) The electors should go ont of the county-towns 
when they set off for the metropolis , with a certain state. 
They might be dragged in their carriages to the outskirts 
of the town , music playing , and colours flying. These 
little ceremonies would add life and interest to the minor 
towns of the Republic. But perhaps on their entry into 
the metropolis, they would do well to come in rather i«- 
**&*'# than otherwise. 
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either chamber, that their persons may be iden- 
tified. Two days before the expiration of the ac- 
tual consulate^ the electors convene in a large 
chamber appropriated for them, and contiguous 
to the houses of the Legislative. Qn the first day, 
they do not enter into any discussions respec- ' 
ting the qualifications of the candidates for the 
consulate; they only proceed to the recognition 
of each other, to the calling over names, and to 
the election of a President, which is done as 
follows : the twelve senior electors stand apart, 
and the President is chosen from them by ballot. 
He gives notice that the college must convene 
the next day at seven, A. M. At that hour, the 
President of the upper chamber goes in his coach, 
to the respective residences of the President of the 
lower, and of the President of the electoral col- 
lege, and delivers to the latter, in the presence 
of his colleague? a box and key, containing the 
names of the candidates for the consulate, with 
their ages properly certified. They proceed in 
the same coach, to the electoral chamber, and 
the two Presidents of the Legislative will be the 
only strangers admitted, and neither of them 
will be entitled to votes. The member* ol ^ba 
electoral college have met according to TLoXxcfc, 
' their appropriated chamber, and tk» m**^' 



bers or the two legislative bodies have beeii 
previously warned by their respective Presidents 
to convene in the upper chamber, at eleven 
A.M. on pain of arrest in case of absence. The Pre 
sident of the electoral college having on hu 
right, the President of the upper chamber, an<3 
on his left, the President of the lower, enters 
the electoral chamber, and having placed tin 
box on the great table, opens it, and read 
aloud the names of the candidates. The two Pre- 
sidents of the legislative chambers keep thei 
seats, neither will it be lawful for any elector fl 
address, or approach them. The different mem- 
bers then consult, either in separate parties, e 
collectively, on the qualifications of the diffe 
rent candidates. At the end of every hour, th 
President puts the question : « Gentlemen, ar 
your votes prepared? » Which is answered b; 
uplifted right arms, if in assent ; if in dissenf 
by no signal. If there be but one unprepared 
vote, the consultation continues, and the ques 
tion is repeated at the end of the next, or ever 
succeeding hour. As soon as the assents are una 
nimous, the President of the electoral college lay 
on the table the names of the different candi 
dates, and before each name, wi\\\*fcTau^A.«L*vV*« 
c **p, each cap containing as mwf w«tj^m^ 
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there are electors ; these balls will be of diffe- 
rent colours : candidate A. has his cup filled 
jwith white balls, candidate B. with red, candi- 
date C with blue, and %o forth. The President 
having selected the ball which he may be incli- 
ned to favour, and dropped it into the urn, 
takes his station by the left front angle of the 
table, with the urn in his hands, the aperture of 
which is so perforated as only just to admit one 
ball. The electors then advance towards the right 
front angle of the table one by one, and in 
the order as their names stand alphabetically; 
each at his leisure selects his ball, and as he 
passes the President, drops it into the urn. As 

t 

soon as all the balls are dropped, the President 
with the urn in his hands, followed by the whole 
of the electoral college, having on his right, the 
President of the upper chamber, and on his left, 
the President of the lower, proceeds to the upper 
chamber, where the two legislative bodies are 
convened, and remain waiting for the scrutiny. 
This chamber will be arranged as follows : a 
central chair will be placed at one end, for the 
President of the upper chamber, on his right, 
will be another, for the President of the lower, 
and on his left, will be a t\utd foe N^s^w 
dent of the electoral college, TYifc naftAe* ^ 
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posing Ac upper chamber, will stand below i) 
their robes on the right ; and the members o 
the lower chamber, on the left* The candidate 
for the consulate will be blended with them, ac 
cording as they may belong to one or other bo 
dy, and without any exterior distinction. A par 
tition at the opposite end, will be railed off fo 
the members of the electoral college. The Presi 
dent of the electoral college then advances witl 
the urn , and places it on the great table. H 
takes the balls out one by one, dropping themac 
cording to their colours, into as many Charger 
as there are candidates, and afterwards count 
them with an andible voice. He shakes the uri 
to show that all the balls are taken out. If 01 
the scrutiny, \he number of balls should pro? 
equal, the President of the upper chamber wi 
be entitled to the casting vote, and will give 
by selecting what ball he may choose, and b 
dropping it into whatever charger contains bal 
of a similar colour. The predominating colot 
ascertained, and a clerk having registered tl 
numbers of the different balls, the President < 
the upper chamber addressing from his cha 
the successful candidate*, with his christian 
sur-name, and title if he has oxrc, exclaim* 
" -*C orJB. stand forth. »Th.e su«c«s*fo\ wv&& 
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takes his station on the right of the President 
of the lower chamber, and remains standing. 
The President of the upper chamber then ad- 
dressing the chief clerk, says : « Proclaim the 
Consul. » The clerk advances to the middle of 
the chamber , and with a loud voice thus 
proclaims him, holding with his right arm 
extended, between the fore-finger and the thumb, 

ritl ^ e Predominating ball; the Consul elect hol- 
ding at the same time, and in the same man- 
ner, a ball of his own colour : « I, A. orB. in 
the name of the high electoral college, do proclaim 
#. or M* duly elected sole Consul of Eunesos; 
N. or M. is therefore sole Consul of Eunesos. 
God preserve the Republic. » The Consul steps 
forward, drops the ball into his own charger, 
and bows, first to the President of the upper 
chamber , secondly f to the President of the 
lower, and lastly, to the President of the elec- 

jjj, toral college. He retires to an adjoining room, 
and puts on his robes. The state - procession 
then moves to the cathedral church in the 
following order : 
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Officers of State. 

The civic Crown borne on a cushion 

The Consul. 

The Primate , or Head of the 
Church. 

The President of the Uppers 
Chamber. 

The Members of the Upper- 
Chamber. 

The President of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The President of the electoral 
College. 

i 

The Members of the electoral 
College. 

The civic crown is deposited on the altar. Th 

church service follows. The Head of the churc 

then advances to the altar, administers tli 

sacrament to the Consul , and to him only 

places on his head the civic crown , an 

*flerwards bj questions, pxocux** ixom \a 
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the promise that be will faithfully and religious- 
ly fulfil his duties to the Republic. The cere- 
mony concludes with a sermon delivered by 
the Head of the church himself, in which fre- 
quently eyeing the Consul with firmness, he 
expatiates at large on the high and important 
trust, which has this day been committed to his 
hands, bidding him consider, that the happi- 
ness or misery of millions may depend on 
the good or bad use , which he may make 
of it, on the wisdom or temerity of the coun- 
sellors whom he may appoint; that the con- 
sulate has been conferred upon him, by the 7 
suffrages of the elect of his countrymen, as a 
testimony of the exalted sense which they en- 
tertain of his moderation, judgment, and in- 
tegrity;- that it behoves him to fulfil their ex- 
pectations, by having three objects incessantly 
before his eyes, the purity of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, the dignity of the laws, and 
the honour of the arms of the Republic. On 
leaving the cathedral church, the electoral col- 
lege is eo instanti dissolved. The next day, 
the Consul will be openly proclaimed through- 
out the metropolis. The ceremony -sriJkY^ ** 

follows : 



I 
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Officers of State. 
The band of the Consular Guai 
The Proclaimer. 
The Consular Guards. 



Qualifications of and rules to 
observed by the candidates 1 

the Consulate. 

j • i. Every candidate must belong to bm 
3 other Legislative Chamber. 

% a. Every candidate, if of the Upper Ch 

j ber , must have held his seat six year 

* least ; if of the Lower, twelve year 

y » least. 

1 3. Every candidate must be a land-hoi 

in the country which is the seat of 
ver anient. 
4* Every candidate must have attained 
age °f forty-three years ; neither 
his age exceed fifty years. 
5. Every candidate must profess the refy 

of the established Church, 
6. JVo jjerson can fill the Consulate wi 
tAan once. 
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r. Any person intending to be a candidate t 
must give in a certificate of his age en- 
closed, to the President of the Upper- 
Chamber y within the space of fourteen 
days, dating from the issue of the writs 
of election. 

5. The President of the Upper-Chamber has 
all such communications made in pri- 
vate ; and he, as well as each candidate , 
is bound by reciprocal oaths to inviolable 
secrecy. 

9- The Presidents of the Legislative Cham- 
bers, and the principal legal functiona- 
ries of the Republic cannot be candi- 
dates. 

Prerogatives of the Consul. 

(• His office is septennial, 

i. Be is Captain-general oftlie armies, and 
High-Admiral of tlie navies of the Re- 
public. 

3. Re names the ministers , leceives and 
names Ambassadors, convenes and pro- 
rogues the Legislative Chambers * hvX, 
cannot dissolve the Lower* 
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4. If he be of the Upper-Chamber, on qu 

ting his office , he assumes as his rigl 
and without any creation , the ne 
higher rank of nobility y if he tuts is 
already the highest ; if he be oft 
Lower, he takes as his right the 1ow< 
rank of nobility , and seat in the Upf 
Chamber. 

5. On being named Consul, he assumes 

his right, ( if it be not before co 
f erred) the civil order, first class. 

Prerogatives of the high Electorai 

College. 

1. Every candidate for the Electorate rm 

have passed the age of thirty' years. 

2. No candidate can belong to one oroth 

Chamber; neither can he hold any pe 
sion or office , civil or mUttery, una 
the Government. 

3. It is high treason to kill , or comn 

assault or battery on the person of a, 
JSlector, during the time tKat Fie. 
sucfi. • 
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4 No Elector can sue, or be sued in a court' 
of law, neither can he be arrested Jor . 
debt, or imprisoned, during the time that 
he is such. 

5. The electoral college can only be con- 
vened twice ; once for the election of 
its own President ; secondly, for the 
creation of the Consul* 

Prerogatives of the Senate of Nobles. 

*• It is permanent, and hereditary. 

2. It will consist of the Primate, or Head of 

the Church, Bishops, Dukes, Marquises, 
Counts, or Earls, discounts, and Ba- 
rons. 

3. The sons and daughters of Nobles of 

whatever description, will have no titles 
. by courtesy ; and the eldest sons succeed 
to the titles, and seats in the Senate, on 
the decease of their fathers. 

4 No Noble, can be created without the 
cdncurrence of the Consul, and the Pre- 
sidents of both Chambers, wlw will repi e- 
se/ttm tAe creation, the tricorporal state; 
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and if there be one dissentient 
among the three, the title of nc 
cannot be conferred. 

5. The President of the Senate of I 
is Chancellor of the Republic, 
other words at the liead of the 
He is elected by the Senate itself 
if fie be a commoner, assumes t 
3 right, the lowest title of nobilii 

\ Prerogatives oe the Senate < 

j representatives. 

"i i. It is elected every four years, ande, 

J of itself 1 every four years. 

i st. It chooses its own President. 

« 

The Ecclesiastical Establishes 

t. It will be founded on the religiou 
nion of the majority of the peoph. 

a. It will consist of the Primate, or K 
the Church, Bishops, Beans, Cc 
Prebends, Rectors, and Curates. 
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Mode of creating the Head of the Church, 
f and other ecclesiastical dlgnitaries. 

i. None but Bishops can be candidates for 
the supremacy of the Church, 

2. Every candidate must have attained the 
a 8 e of forty^five years at least. 

3. The successful candidate is chosen for 
life. 

4 / imagine a Primate already elected. At 
his decease, writs of election are issueji 
from the office of the Minister of the 
interior department, commanding the 
Deans, Canons, and Prebends of the dif- 
ferent dioceses to rendezvous immedi- 
ately in the metropolis. They meet on a 
stated day, in the sacristy of the metro- 
politan cathedral. The senior Dean is 
President. The names of the candidates 
have been previously given in to the 
Minister of the interior department \who 
consigns them in a letter to the presiding 
Dean. In tlie presence of the assembly, he 
opens the letter, and reads the names of 
/ tie candidates. He then presents a paper 
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with different columns, at the head of 
each ofwhich, are inscribed the names 
of the different candidates. Each of the 
electors in succession, writes his name in 
the column, which he may be inclined 
to favour ; the President afterwards \ 
counts the votes, and according as the > 
majority inclines, 'proclaims A. orB, duly 
elected Head of the Church, which he 
communicates officially by letter to the 
Minister of the interior department. The 
rest of the Bishops will be appointed^ 
literas consulares, empowering the Dean 
and Chapter of such and such cathedral 
to elect A. to such and such diocese 
The Deans , Canons , and Prebends, w$ 
be appointed by tlte Consul's Minister* 

The Rectories will be filled by those oj 
the people , in whose hands the patro* 

nage maybe vested; the curacies, byth* 

appointment of the Rectors. 
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dnstantine's advice to the high electo- 
ral College assembled for the creation 
op the Consul. 

, As soon as you are balloted for \o electors, 
proceed with all despatch to the metro* 
polls, and present yourselves to* the Pre* 
sidents of the two Chambers, that your 
persons may be identified. 

i. Previous to the election day, if any of you 
choose to meet to discuss the merits of 
the most deserving individuals of the Re* 
public, likely to become candidates , 
take care that no stranger be present ; 
but whatever opinions you may be incli* 
ned to format such meetings, keep your 
minds in complete suspense, till the day 
of election. 

3. Engrave well in your memories the law , 
which I now propose : « Whoever solicits 
« any of the electors either by bribery, 
« personal interview, or any other man* 
« her, a vote or votes , either for ftim- 
* self, or in favour of another , shall V* 
* amenable to the fine of 10,000 L»* OT 

C 
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« imprisonment till the sum be pc 
Also : » Any elector having any 
« communication made either perst 
« ly, or by letter, and who conceal 
« same communication from the 1 
* dent of the Upper Chamber \ she 
« amenable to the like punishment 

'4- Jf on good autliority, you hear that a\ 
• cret conditional arrangements have 

$ made by any candidate, or candic 

3 establish it as a fundamental law 

i tantly to withdraw your votes from 

^ 5. Never choose a military man, whos< 

•| ploits have been so brilliant, as to e 

J" f A* services of the rest of his country 

J /or 4^ w doing, you would en dang 

liberties of your country; not pe 
that you should wholly disregart 
military pr naval commander, \ 
services stand not too prominent ; 
who haveproved not only vivi voci 
by their conduct, that they alwayi 
sidered their professional services a 
ordinate to their civil duties ^ w 
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short, can brandish the tongue, as, well 
as the sword, and have known how to 
cut their way to the executive, through 
the serried files of syllogisms and enthy- 
mems. But in general you will do, well 
to steer clear of the army and navy; for 
the careerof mind pursued by the follow* 
ers of those professions w ould harmo- 
nize ill with tlie duties of the chief ma- 
gistracy. Montesquieu says with truth : 
« Une arcnee meprisera un senat , et 
respectera ses officiers. » It is not then 
from such a body, that you would se- 
lect the chief magistrate of a tricorpo- 
ral state. 

6. As soon as you are convened on the im- 
portant day of election y do not think it 
necessary to make formal speec/tes, or a 
display of your eloquence; but converse 
Hnqffedtedly and amicably on the merits 
and demerits of the different candidates. 
Take no account of private friendships 
in these matters. Leave all weakness oj 
deart at home 9 and carry into the eUc 

C * 



ioral chamber nothing but stubborn, in- 
dependent mind. If you act otherwise, you 
will pnove yourselves but half men 
Finally, leserve your votes for him^whc 
has been attentive to the interests oftkt 
Republic in one or other Chamber; whc 
has proved himself to be a man of weight* 
who unites to affable manners , and 
good address, a sound judgment , ana 
love for the truth* 

jr. One word more, o Electors, and I havt 
done. JVe have an old adage : « Set a 
beggar on horseback, and he will ride tc 
the devil; » Which I will beg leave tc 
paraphrase for your advantage : « Set 
a narrow - minded, low fellow in tht 
ctirule chair, and he will drive himself 
and the state to the devil. » Finally, 
the words * civil merit » cannot makt 
in your minds and hearts too deep in- 
cisions. 
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Constantinb's advice to the reverend 
, deans , canons , and prebends , assem- 
bled to elect a head of the churcft. 

i. Cast your eyes, reverend electors, on that 
man, who has Jilted the subordinate sta- 
tions in the churchy which he may have 
held, with single-heartedness and dili- > 
gence ; who is learned, witliout pedan- 
try, eloquent, without ostentation ; cheer- 
ful without frivolity, and pious without 
bigotry . Attach no particular importance 
to high birth. 

Const antineV idea of the best System 
of education for the formation of a 
Consul. 

x. I imagine that about the age of eighteen, 
a young man of good connections is sent 
to the university. The fitst year he will 
devote principally to the mathematics. 
Studied for a short time, they are found 
to steady the mind, and st rengtfieu ike 
reasoning powers. The secpn^tHir&^oad. 
fourth years, will be devoted to the Jol 
/omng studies ; ancient ccnA mote 
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history; Aristotle's politics; the rhetorical 
works of Cicero ; his choicest oratiqns, 
those of Demost/ienes and JEschines on 
the Corona, and one or two of the Olyn- 
thiacsy translated with the pen. Study of 
the Decads of Livy, Annals ofTacitus 9 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plutarch's 
Lives. 

Degree conferred by examinations in 
the studies of the three last years — ft 
quits the university, and enters a court 
of law — Evenings devoted to good 
company; mornings, to the study oftfu 
elementary treatises on the laws off& 
country, and the speeches of its nw* 
distinguished senatorial and forenM 
orators — The French and Italian Ian 
guages completely mastered, and idea 
of the Fine Arts acquired, and improve 
at his leisure — Fills the secretaryship 
to an embassy — Books for his cord 
paniortSy Esprit des Loix , Machiavelti 
Puffendorff, Gfotius^ jlmelot de 1 
Boussaye, PPicquefort, and tfOsso* 
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Goodforeign society frequented as much 

as possible — Recalled — Returned 

member for a county^ or borough — 

Commences his labours in th.eLowerCham- 

ber — Mind gradually developed therein. 

— Named by the actual Consul one of 

Ids ministers — Mtat : 43, to So, a 

completely qualified candidate for the 

Consulate — Elected Consul by the great 

majority of balls, and with the universal 

congratulations of his country — Makes 

way for his successor, and takes his title 

and seat in the Upper Chamber — Oc- 
casionally joins in the debates, and not 

unfrequently consulted by his successors 
Ministers — Universally respected — 
Death — Funeral honoured by the at* 
tendance of both legislative Chambers. 
— Funeral sermon preached by the Head 
of the church-*- Orations delivered to his 
memory in the senates of the universities. 
— Monument erected in the chapel al- 
lotted to tfie Consuls. — -4cts of lu* 
Consulate consigned to History* 
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Constantine (returning to Eug 

Well, Eugene, what do you th 
sketched as it is, for my imaginary 
Eunesos? I hope you will not pi 
in the rodomontade manner that P 
his readers , when he asserts : 

3 

> « For forms of government let fools con 

^ That which is best administered is bes 

1 which is much as satisfactory as 

\ dant were to interrupt the discu* 

an assembly of clock -makers, re 
* the best method of constructing t 

i ces , by remarking with a grave fat 



« For modes of making clocks let fools co 
That which most regolarly goes is best. 

Eugene. 

Why upon the whole , I do n« 
prove of it But as you told me, it : 
outline; nevertheless , 1 hope \>7 
**ons which I propose to p\*x , a 



1 
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mswers which I expect to obtain , I shall 
be able to form a complete idea of your 
meaning. I remark tfiat your proposed con- 
stitution is triform; are you of opinion that 
that is the best species of government attain, 
able? 

CONSTANTINE. 

Decidedly, Eugene. The efforts which 
civil polity has made to attain perfection, 
appear to me to have been directed to this 
point. The Athenian scheme of civil polity 
may be said to have been imperfectly tri- 
form. The Archons, the Council of the Five 
Hundred, and the ecclesiai, or the assem- 
blies of the people, were the three predo- 
minating features of the Attic common- 
Wealth. The duties of the Archons appear 
to have been principally judicial ; the pre- 
rogatives of the Council of the Five Hun- 
dred were deliberative, and the executive 
power checked to a certain degree by the 
Senate, appears to have been vested in the 
eccksiai. The Areopagus may \>e &&\& xo 
fare corresponded with our su^temfc ccflxtf 
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of judicature, with some other prerogati 
which entitled it to an occasional in 
ference in the administration. Potter 
marks that the Spartan constitution 
a great affinity with that of Britain, ex 
that there were two holders of the ex 
tive power instead of one; he might 
have remarked this difference, that the k 
had Ephori to follow them from plac 
place, and act as spies upon their cone 
The elements of the Carthaginian co 
tution were three-fold : the Suf fetes, 
Senate, and the People. The centun 
were magistrates vested with judicial au 
rity, and cannot be said to have inter! 
either in the executive, or legislative 
partments of the state. The Roman c 
monwealth may be called triform : the ' 
suls, the Senate, and the Tribunes, 
were the organs of the people, formec 
three bases of the constitution. The D 
torship was an office apart, and only r< 
ted to on urgent occasions. 
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Eugene. 

rceive clearly the rudiments of a 
oral state in the Spartan, Carthagi- 
and Roman constitutions; but can 
consent to call the Athenian, triform. 

CONSTANTINE. 

is more imperfectly so, I grant, Eu- 
than the others; still I think, the 
a tricorporis umbras » is apparent, 
jig imperfectly triform is the very 

why Machiavelli accounts for its 
: duration than that of Sparta, which 
ed in a flourishing condition for 
hundred years, and preserved its 
elements', while the Athenian, even 

the death of Solon, made way for 
ranny established by Pisistratus. 

most effectual steps then that civil 
took to attain perfection in antiquity, 
iccording to Aristotle, in Crete, Car- 
Sparta, and Athens. Rome profited 
he expulsion of her fc\n^%* fem ^a& 
5 held out to Yvex \fj *W£Sfc %%»»»> 
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but at the fall of the Republic, civil polity 
became suddenly retrograde : « in servi* 
tium ruebant omnes » ; neither I believe, 
does History dwell on any signal effort to 
establish either in Italy, or the rest of Eu- 
rope, any form of government, which ema- 
nated from the people, and had their wel- 
fare its direct object, till the rise of the 
Republic of Venice, towards the commence- 
ment of the fifth century. We find that 
for two hundred and fifty years, the Vene- 
tians were governed by tribunes elected 
from the people , who ultimately grew ty- j 
rannical, and were compelled by the gene- 
ral concurrence of the inhabitants of the 
Lagune, to make way for elective Doges, 
who with the Senate and Grand Council, 
formed the triple basis of the constitution. 
Venice appears to have set the example to 
many of the minor Italian States to establish 
schemes of government on true principles; 
several of these States were small, and conse* 
quently well adapted to the republican foriri. 
Many of them were swallowed up by the 
gradual aggrandizement o£ \Yv^ "\^wv&^& 



i 
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Florentine , and Neapolitan States. The el 
forts of the enlightened inhabitants, an* 
especially of the minor Republics , to foun 
a system of federative States throughou 
Italy, were perpetually blasted, partly b 
their mutual jealousies , partly by the in 
trjgues of Rojne, and chiefly by the iniquit 
of France, Austria, and Spain, which mad 
that fine country for so long a period, th 
scene of their contentions, — While Ital 
was presenting this sad spectacle, civil pc 
lity was always making slow and difficu 
attempts to ( gain perfection in Britain. Sh 
was more indebted to the Saxons, than t 
her . Magna- Ghana, or her Bill pf Rights 
for it was they, who laid the corner-stone c 
her triple constitution, composed of tw 
legislative bodies, and an elective chief im 
gistracy. Notwithstanding however the coi 
ruptions introduced by the Norman cor 
queror, civil polity made constant struggh 
to meliorate its condition, and finally effe 
ted a brilliant triumph in l Biv\s\TV.>\s , j ^ 
famous ^iraogem'ents of i6%!& • ^ o* ^*- 
thtn, thzt the prergga,tvv^ o£ 'jfoftT*^* 
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and legislative powers were clearly defined 
and as the quota of intellect diffused amonf 
the mass of the people, does not appear a 
that period , to have been very great, no- 
thing seemed to be wanting to the perfectioi 
of the system. Intelligence, that ever stir 
ring principle in our natures, was howeiei 
towards the middle of the last century, ac- 
tively at work, especially in France, whert 
the abu§es practised by a government ill- 
suited to the intelligence of the people' 
cried loudly for reform. The brilliant theo- 
ries started in France, however, Eugene 
were not well adapted to the genius of the 
people, who were too volatile, too liable 
to act frpm the first impulse of passion, tc 
derive substantial benefit from the inqui- 
ries of their most enlightened philosopher* 
and politicians. The dreadful ferment whicl 
took place in consequence of the overthrew 
of the religious and civil institutions o 
the country , effected with the % pretext o 
reform, is too well known; and it woul( 
appear, that it was reserved fot w»$>\*\ks>* 

pro/it, as well from the errors, *& Vcoxso 

rrJs dom of the old world. 
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* 

* * Eugene* 

And what is it that makes you so partial 
to our scheme of civil polity j* 

CONSTANTINE. 

The great advantage which our govern- 
ment arrogates over most of the old world, 
Eugene, consists in its elective chief magis- 
tracy, conferred for a limited period on an 
individual of civil merit. 

Eugene. 

And what are your reasons for thinking 
an elective, superior, to an hereditary chief 
magistracy? 

CONSTANTINB. 

In estimating all systems of civil % polity, 
Eugene, regard must be had to the genius 
Of the people, and to the quota of intellect 
afloat. Where the genius of a nation is apt 
to resolve itself into nothing but a love of 
military glory, an elective chief magistracy 
would not in that case be desirable \ and 
we see what an endless ferment &^\\a\s& 
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Home, not because she had elective Con* 
suls, but because the basis on which he: 
politics were built, was too military. Thi 
Consuls often headed the armies in person 
and led them to victory; and this was thegrea 
.defect of her otherwise beautj£ul schqni 
of government, Aristotle , , who analyse* 
.upwards pf one hundred systems of govern 
memt, bestows unqualified p?ai$e, on a) 
elective chief magistracy , and particular! 
on that form of government, which »»T ifo%\ 
he calls a Republic; he dwells with mud 
complacency on the Punic constitution 
because to use his own words : « The strong 
claim of merit is preferred to all other con 
siderations, in ascertaining the title to th 
Carthaginian throne. » Machiayelii appeal 
to have been aware of the evils incident* 
to states, from an hereditary chief inagiftn 
cy. I have , transcribed somewhere in m 
pocket-book, his sentiments in one of h 
Discorsi; here they are : « After it was detei 
mined to have hereditary kings, their hei 
degenerated from the virtues of their ance 
tors, and not thinking it worth while 
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\ themselves about virtuous deeds, tfiey 
t that Princes had nothing else to do but 
ass other men in magnificence y and the 
xent of the pleasures of life ; whence itrv- 
f that beginning to be despised , they 
msequently hated i and saw in that ha- 
otives for fear. Front fear> they soott 
to make unjustifiable aggressions on 
gfUs of the people , which finished 
he establishment of a complete despo- • 
tfien naturally followed conspiracies.* 
is Prince\oo, I remember, he is Strong 
predilection fof an elective chtef 
racy, a work iri'whitfh we might na- 
expect to find other doctrines : « He 
ttains the chief magistracy,- » says he , 
ugh the favour of the people, stands 
i his elevation, and of those who sur- 
him, there are few or none unwilling 
' him. » Montesquieu, in his celebra- 
tapter respecting a tricorporal state, 
lere says that the chief magistracy 
I be hereditary ; it is true he uses 
3rd « monarque ; » but Vie &o^% wfc 
that the power at his deaxV &\o\&& 



devolve to his son, daughter, or n< 

he affirms positively that, « le corf 

lies doit etre hereditaire; » had he 

the same of the holder 4 of the e 

power, he would no doubt have beei 

explicit. It is pretty pjain that he en 

the superiority of an elective chic 

tracy ; having been naturally a tin 

the reasons why he was not more 

in his sentiments, are sufficiently cl 

Germans, from whom the triform s 

government is derived* we learn f 

cjtus, elected their prince^. Not 01 

will be found in that historian, re 

the power being delegated from f 

son, as a matter of course. Their cl 

gistrates yf ere elective, as well as th 

ordinate. They almost appear to h 

ved, that even in those barbarous ag 

had sufficient discrimination to c 

that power ought not to be veste< 

same person, for too long a peril 

that it could not have due weigh 

conceded by the people. The Roma 

Eugene, had neither absolute,™* 
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tary power; their authority! 
and elective. They had no legj 
tions; neither could they 
peace, without the concurrency 
nate and people. Had the Rc| 
the expulsion of Tarquin, set a \ 
limited period to the office of) 
chief magistrate, call him King, Cfl 
sident, or what they might, they wi 
enjoyed a more perfect form q| 
raent than under their two annua) 
Even in the more degraded pe 
their .history, they sometimes had 
to the policy: of preserving the se 
of an elective sovereignty; and w 
Singly find Galba, in his speech ( 
itory of Piso, as recorded by Tat 
itiating on the advantages of a c 
ttracy conferred by the people, i 
larking what miseries accrued 
jte, from the hereditary succe 
jeral of the Caesars, and especially 
find him promising, that sii 
dd be elected by the foveas 
he would do all \\xat \s} Vs 
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er t& conduct himself to their satisfa6 
tiori. When the British, Eugene, wereundei 
the Saxons, their kings were elective. At 
elective sovereignty with the Wittenage- 
mote, which however rude and imperfect 
was the origin of their two present house 
of Legislature, were the two great arches 
on which the fabric of their constitutioi 
was raised. It was the Conqueror who vio 
lated the primitive bases of the British consti 
tution, and whether it is to be attributec 
to the people having been panic-struck b] 
the invader's sword ; to their own indiffe- 
rence, to the intrigues of the court o 
Rome; or subsequently to the ceaseless fer 
ment, in which their minds were kept b] 
the crusades, and wars with France, the] 
have never been able to restore their schem* 
of civil polity to its original purity. 
modern states, Venice, and Genoa appeal 
to have reaped the greatest advantages fron 
their elective Doges; their annals are fa 
more interesting than those of the othe 
Italian States; and if we have the solitar 
exception of Poland suKetvtv^ Itom ^ 
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consequences of its throne being elective; 
it must be attributed to the stupidity of 
the arrangement, to the want of intelli- 
gence and patriotism in the inhabitants, 
who could tamely endure to see their sove- 
reignty vested, as in the Jagellons, with the; 
pretext of being* elective, and when really 
so, from the unfortunate geographical po- 
sition of the country, generally contended 
for by foreign princes. It remained for the 
United States of America to put the last , 
seal on the superiority of an elective chief 
magistracy; and our government now be- 
gins to form an illustrious and unanswe- 
rable precedent. Notwithstanding that nu* 
roerous and flagrant faults have been com- 
mitted, the progress of our prosperity, though 
it has experienced some checks from our 
eagerness, and ambition to figure as a first- 
rate nation too early, is unparalleled in the 
annals of the globe. Our Presidency is not 
hereditary, because the evidence of all 
history proves, that states suffer from the 
too long monopoly ' of power in i\ie &»&& 
liaod* that races deteriorate, and \taaX.^o^« 
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was not made for one man to hold for too 
long a period; neither do we suffer our 
chief magistrate to be named by any body 
of nobles, becausp, as Machiaveili s'ays, 
« he wlio attains the supreme office through 
the great, holds a more precarious power 
than him who acquires it through the peo~ 
pie; » Neither is it conferred by the una- 
nimous voice of the people, for exclusive 
of the great length of time it would re- 
quire to get at their votes, the minds of the 
lower classes are not sufficiently qualified by 
education and study, to be altogether com- 
petent judges of the qualifications requisite 
for the chief magistracy. By whom then i$ 
our Presidency conferred ? By the elect of 
the people ; the purest source from, which 
it can flow. 

Eugene. 

4 

I am glad to see that you are so staunch 
an advocate for the elective system. But 
you said in estimating all governments, re- 
gard must be had to the quota of intel- 
ligence afloat, did you nox ? 
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CONSTANTINE. 

A most important point to be taken into 
consideration, Eugene. The jacket and trow* 
sers of the boy will not fit the man; nei- 
ther will the habiliments of the latter suit 
the stripling. You would not, I apprehend, 
think of establishing such a form of govern- 
ment as ours, all at once in Patagonia, or 
on the banks of the Orinoco; neither to 
go to the other extreme, would it proba- 
bly answer in a country, like France, where 
the genius of the people is too apt to re* 
solve itself into military furor^ and where 
there are at least nine chances out of ten, 
that a military man would fill that situa- 
tion, which ought only to be reserved for 
pure civil merit. But in a state like our 
own, wherein' the great majority of the 
inhabitants are attached to civil institutions, 
and are aware of the extreme importance 
°f always keeping the military subordinate 
to the civil power, the prerogative *A tca.- 
ming an individual to fill" the ex.ec\x\v*e toe 
limited period^ may be safely \es\fe& Va 
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the hands of the elect of the people. « Dam 
la naissance des societes, » says Montesquieu 
« ce sont les chefs des repubtiques qui fori 
F institution ; c'est ensuite I* institution, qm 
forme les chefs des republiques. » Here is J 
theorem which I sketched the other day 
while walking in your shrubbery at Stan 
ton ; it will serve to illustrate the relation 
which different systems of civil polity beai 
to the degree of .intelligence propagated 
among a people. 

F. 
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Let A represent the punctum saliens of 
political intelligence with, man in a savage 
state; we will imagine it gradually to ex- 
pand, and to be circumscribed by circum- 
ference B, which shall express the mind 
"which elects for sovereign a military chief. 
The circle G shall define the intelligence 
'which establishes the feudal system, when 
the power of the sovereign is divided among 
rival military jchiefs. A third expansion of 
political -science which crushes the feudal 
system, and establishes, under civil regula- ' 
tions, an absolute hereditary nio narchy, shall . 
he expressed by circumference D. A fourth 
Jhent of intelligence which adopts a tri- 
corporal state, with, an hereditary sove- 
reign, nobles, and elective representatives, 
shall be expressed by circumference E. A 
fifth, which preserves the tricorporal form, 
and elects an individual of : civil merit for 
the chief magistracy, with limited power, 
and for a limited period,- shall be expres- 
sed by circumference F."I do hot mean to 
assert, that every nation itfccessanV^ tixxsxv&sv* 
^reer; but it is pretty clear that vet ^cwwA 
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terms, the concentric circles will illustrate 
the gradual development of political per- 
fectibility. It is then obvious, how low in 
the scale the military system ranks, and 
that if a nation, as soon as it had expanded 
its lumieres to F. were disposed to elect 
a military chief to the chief magistracy, 
it would be mating a retrograde move- 
ment to barbarism, and had far better be 
satisfied with an arrangement expressed by 
circle E. or even D. All beyond F. ap 
pears to roe, in the language of the poet, 
to be 

« A. dark 
Illimitable ocean without bound , 
Where Chaos ancestor of nature holds 
Eternal anarcny amidst the noise 
Of ceaseless wars, and by confusion stands. » 

4 

I 

Eugene. 

: Your, epicycloidal theorem, Gonstantioe^ 
though not geometrically proved, is very 
satisfactory. But before I question you res- 
pecting your constitution, I wish to know 

your opinion regfectin^ the policy of fe* 

derskiiye states. 
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CoifSTANTINE. 

ng, I apprehend can be more judi- 
an our federal system with sepa- 
slatures. The genius of the people 
•al of the states is very different; 
;s themselves are of considerable 
nothing can touch us from this 
the Atlantic. But supposing that 
>ublic consisted only of Virginia, 
vania, and Rhode-Island, and that 
•itory lay contiguous to a greater 
wer; in that case, the policy of 
te haying separate legislatures might 
;h questioned; for it might open 
to the intrigues of the rival po- 
iich would therefore more easily 
sentions between the three states, 
mately, to use q. phrase of Machia- 
spegnerebbele. » No, in that case, 
slatures should be united, and the 
>lis of the greatest state should be 
; of government. j 

, Eugene. 

apposing that a nation, wlih * <»^ v 
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tution like that which you propose, lay con- 
tiguous to a greater rival power, are vou 
of opinion that it could stand ? 

CONSTANTIKE. 

: Not only stand, but' become strongei 
from the rivality. « Carthage et Rome,* 
says Montesquieu somewhere, « s'intimi- 
derent Van F autre, et s* affermirent ; cfwsi 
singulihre! Plus ces etais oht de surete^ph 
conime des edrix ttanquilles, Us sont sujet 
a se corrompre. » If Mtexico were to be« 
come a rival power to our • states, it woulc 
probably be* found to contribute to theii 
stability and prosperity; for she wouh 
check that stupid policy nourished by ou 
cabinet, of aggrandizing our suites alread 
too large. 

But are you of opinion, Constantin 
that the republican form of governmei 
could with safety be adopted by a sta 
of considerable extent, and population ? 

CotfsriLiSTrai^ 

Provided education \va&m*fo * ^ 
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progress in that state, and provided the 
genius of the people were not too mili- 
tary, certainly, and r with the greatest ad- 
vantages. It is true that Montesquieu says, 
« it est de la nature (Tune republique qu'elle 
riait qu'un petit tehritoire; » and the size 
of the Greek Republics tends to validate 
his assertion; most of the modern Italian 
Republics also add weight to it. But what 
shall we say of Rome, from the termi- 
nation of the war with the Samnites, to 
the battle of Pharsalia, (though from her 
system of policy pursued, she did every 
Aing unconsiously perhaps, in her power 
to destroy the essence of true republican 
spirit), was her territory so small? What 
ofthe dominions of Venice, which extended 
from the Adda to Trieste, which included 
the whole of Istria , and that longline of coast 
from Zara, to the Bocche di Cattaro, the - 
Dalmatian islands, to say nothing of the 
Morea, Cyprus, Candia, and the Negro- 
pont, which though ultimately wrested 
from her, she possessed for a cotvsv&w^^ 
period? But if neither Rome, tvotNwvca 
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will influence your opinion, what sha 
we say of our own states* the great ma 
jority of which may be called any thin 
but small ? After all , I suspect it will I 
found that Montesquieu assigned in hi 
opinion small limits to republics, rathe 
from the impotence and defects of legif 
lation, when those, which were his exan 
. pies, flourished, than from any necessit 
of their being very limited, either in en 
tent or population. 

Eugene. 

But are you of opinion that an old stat 
which had been for several centuries ui 
der hereditary kings, could with safe! 
be transformed into a republic ? 

Goi?STANTI5E. 

. Every thing would depend on the genii 
of the people 1 ; if they were degraded a* 
servile, if they were afraid to think for thei 
selves *, if they were, unable to separate civi 
from military merit, if they thought mo 
of tinsel and glare, tihxck o£ twgwx tai% 
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able actiyity of mind, they had better 
t 3 qbange ; if 911 the contrary, they 
ipable of self-command, and could 
h satisfaction, merit promoted to 
preme station, with order, and re* 
r ensured, they would reap the most 
advantages from the establishment 
ell constituted republic. 

Eugene. 

you not however of opinion, thai 
ret of a triform state with an he* 
1 executive, consists in the Conflict 
interests of the people with those 
xvereign, and that it is from the strik- 
tfris flint and steel, that the Pro- 
n fire is elicited, which vivifies the 
of the body politic ? 

CoNSTJLNTINE. 

>f that persuasion 9 but do not imagine, 
suffer yourself to be persuaded that 
neficial action and reaction would 
ikened in any material d^gcfefc,\s^ 
7tion of m elective ch vei roA^xt^^ 
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Because theiGonsul 1 is a man of merit, it doe 
not follow that the ministers 1 whom he ap 
pftints, should' re&nible him; but grant 
irig that' J thcly ; da, therte will always h 
variety of opinion enough on public mea 
sures, to nourish and elicit eloquence. Ne 
ver, I say, suffer yourself to be cajoled b; 
this reasoning, w.hich the lovers of indo 
lence, and hereditary stocks, will alway 
take excellent care to propagate as indus 
triousry as possible. The struggle betweei 
the people, and the actual holders of pa 
tronage and power, would ' still exi$t, wit! 
an additional stimulus administered to elc 
quence afnd integrity, by the hopefc hel 
out of filling the first office in the state 

Eugene* 

Now that I have got your opinion re* 
peering the superiority of the triform systei 
of government, of an elective chief nu 
gistracy, and of the feasibility of a repul 
lie in a state of no small dimension 
I shall proceed to analyse your propose 
constitution r and first, nM& le^pA v> -y 
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chief magistrate, whom you call Consul; I 
observe that you propose his office should 
he septennial; why so? 

Constat* tote. 

Montesquieu has somewhere, I remem- 
ber; « dans toute mdgistrature il faux com- 
penser la grandeur de Id puissance par la 
brievete de sa duree.* A mean should be 
observed; for if you make the period too 
short, you will be unable to have benefit 
to bear with a proper effect on any part of 
the Republic, The Athenian seem to have 
been aware of this, who at one period, 
made the office of their Archons decen- 
nial; the office of the Venetian. Doges was 
in the other extreme ; it was conceded for 
life. Our Presidency is, as you know, qua- 
drennial; a period, which I think rather 
short than otherwise. I have fixed on the 
mean between Athens and America ; if you 
were to suggest eight , or even ten years t 
Hon valde repugnarem. 
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Eugene. 

Let it rest seven years*, « medio tutia 
ibis.* As for any thing annual, like the 
fetes of Carthage , or the Consuls of R 
it would be absurd. Thej were sea 
warm in their seats , before the cabal; 
intrigues of the candidates for the sua 
ing Consulate sounded in their ears, 
you remember no doubt, that there 
two Suffetes at Carthage , and as many 
suls at Rome , why are you satisfied 
one? 

CoifSTANTINE. 

Nothing easier to answer, Eugem 
the interior policy of Carthage we '. 
but little , but any one who has rea 
Roman history must be aware that in c 
quence of there being two Consuls 
administration of the government had 
obstacles thrown in its way. Cicero i 
great difficulty in repressing the Catilin 
conspiracy, on. account of the checks \ 
he experienced fromhis coUeafjpxfcKxtf 
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Eugene. 

But why do you assign to him the Roman 
title Consul PI am afraid you ate one of the 
seivumpecus oif legislators. 

CONSTANTINE. 

Quia consulit Reipublicce. Give me a better 

reason. He who would object t,o it because 

of Roman origin , might with as good a plea, 

wish to repeal the title of judge ; because 

forsooth the Romans had their judices, 

from which word ours is derived. But the 

title Consul has you are aware, in modern 

times,been bestowed on certain commercial 

agents ; to prevent then any confusion in 

my Republic of Eunesos, I would assign to 

these latter , the title of « Factors of the Re- % 

public, » 

Eugene. 

Well, I see I have no reason to object t% 
your title of Consul. But I have some cjafcv- 
lions to put with regard to tout T&fc&fc *& 
fo creation. You know that by Art .11 > Sect*l 
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of our Constitution , each of our stati 
entitled to appoint as many electors for 
Presidency , as it sends senators and rej 
sentatives to Congress. Are you of opii 
that your proposed method of gettinj 
the electors is superior, or as good ? 

CONSTANTINB. 

t 

Constituted as the American Republi 
nothing, I think, can be more judici 
than the mode of naming the electors A 
gated by the different states. But you she 
bear in mind , that my constitutor 
sketched for an imaginary state, not a 
posed of separate legislatures , and not ] 
sessing a federal Congress; it was then 

. cessary for me to devise some new exped 
for the nomination of the electors. My 
lection of the voters from the greatest 1j 
holders and fund-holders of each couni 
lot decided upon without reflection; 
their being men of the greatest property it 
county qt district , implies, that they 1 

bad the advantages of a %ooA. fctasa 
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and that consequently they will carry mind* 
well adapted for judging of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the Consulate. 

Eugene. 

But are you not of opinion that universal 
suffrage would be more equitable ? 

CONSTANTINE. 



I place, Eugene, universal suffrage, equa- 
lization of property, annual election, and 
id genus omne of political speculations, 
among those dangerous deliria .which be- 
wildered France towards the close of the 
last century, and made l^er a, prey to anar- 
chy, and finally to ,a, iQilitary despotism. 
I hope you will agree with me in thinking, 
that the draft of electors from the elect of 
the people is the most advisable plan; 
which has been in* effect adopted by our 
own states. The mass of the people is a? 
nerally right with respect to, its dUofc^w* 
ment of merit. « Si Fon peut doiUer , * sa^S* 
Montesquieu , * de la capacity natufd^sf*' c 

"S 
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le peuple pour discerner le merite, 
aurait qii'a Jeter les yeux stir cette si 
tinuelle de choix etonnans que fi 
Atheniens et les Romains ; ce qu\ 
tribuera pas sans doute au hasard. » 
the mass of a people be in the rigl 
how much more reason, may we j 
that the elect of a people, who fro 
property, are completely indepen 
the holders of power, will be in th 
Your approval of my method will 
be ensured by the consideration, th 
the candidates for the Consulate rhaj 
indifferently to one or other' Cham! 
successful candidate of the Upper, 
better pleased to derive his pow< 
those, whose situation in life is nc 
inferior' tb his own. Thus, I gain 1 
chance of pleasing all ranks.' You 
apprehend, find mine a better m 
creating the Consul, than the Rom 
|pe candidates at Rome, were not oi 
to bribe Secretly individuals compoi 
co/nitia cehturiaid?au\ fcpeivVj comnv 
persdhs to bargain NvUVi 4 Aiem ' 



%; 
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votes, which you may find they did, from 
several passages in Cicero; but my proposed 
method excludes all possibility of corrup- 
tion. 

• ■ • . » 

Eugene. . 

But do you not think there would be 
some difficulty, in getting at the greatest 
land -holders and fund -holders in each 
county ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

To this I t have only to reply, that the 
governor, of any county or district would 
but ill fill his place if he did not know 
them. If there were any doubt respecting 
the prior claim of one or more individuals 
to ballot for the electorate, it might be 
easily settled by a statement of their pro- 
perty by oath, in private before the gover- 
nor*, as for the greatest land-holders, we 
have an incontrovertible proverb : « A house 
that stands upon a hill cannot be hid. » 
After all, I know not whether a c^vtavev 
irregularity arising from atrj aec\&e*vv^ 
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mistakes, might not prove beneficial in this 
instance 5 and I would not word the law 
Strictly; it might suffice to get at xheprincipal 
Ian d-holders and fund-holders in each county 
or district, who might be appointed after 
the manner which I have suggested, or in 
any other way that the inhabitants of the 
different counties might judge advisable. 

Eugene. 

I think by your proposed arrangement, 
you have obviated any possibility of chi- 
canery and corruption between the can- 
didates for the Consulate and the electors; 
. and it is for this reason perhaps, that you 
propose the presence of the Presidents of 
the two Chambers in the electoral College? 

CONSTANTTNE. 

I have introduced them therein with the 
view of completely annihilating the possibi- 
lity of any thing unfair, already perhaps 
sufficiently guaranteed. 

Eugene. 
/ now want to know YiVtfiket ^<nl^w&^ 
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:he names of the voters in the elec- 
College published after the procla- 
1 of the Consul ? 

« 

CONSTANTINE. 

ntesquieu, if I remember right, sayp, 
r une grande question si les suffrages 
\t etre publics, ou, secrets. » Cicero 
ues the decline of the Rom^n great* 
n his days, to the vot<& not being 
blic as before. But lsgislatiQn in,jthe 
* departments of state, was not well 
sd in his time. I apprehend, that 
tmbers of the votes should be pujj* 
but not the names; and with this the 
i should be satisfied*, for not only 
senate of nobles present >t tjie scru T 
but their own electors, and their 
*epresentatives. The prpipulgation of 
ames would only serve to foment 
sies and quarrels in private families. 

Eugene. 

jmark that in your qualifications for 
onsulate, you have £rescT\\>fc&> ^^ 
andidatc must belong to cme> ox o\5c«x 



i- Yes,Eujgene, and not 

losing that some factious dema 
fa start up among the peoph 
luble tongue, abundance of p 
but little' experience; how tl 
would regret that such a being 
proihoted by any chance, to 
chair! Supposing that fat merr 
your s, who so often keeps op 
his great farm on the Raritatt 
mansions 6f wh6se nose attef 
g66d cheer, "were by some mi 
td ingratiate "himself with thf 
>ur President : shottf 
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harnessed to the state-waggon, Patriotism 
sitting as the charioteer, and, applying the 
flagellations of duty smartly to their flanks. 

Eugene. 

But have you taken into consideration 
the probability of a too great ferment of ** y 
ambition agitating the two legislative cham- 
bers, and consequently obstructing the play 
of the state-machinery? 

CONSTANTINE. 

This would unquestionably be the case, 
tad I not prescribed limiting ages, and 
other necessary qualifications for the can- 

; didates. 

| Eugene. 

I observe, you have proposed that no 
person can be a candidate, unless he be 
between the ages of forty-three and fifty 
years. Why have you particularly fixed 
on these limiting ages ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

Theaetqsconsularis at Rome yrasiovVjA5cix*fc 
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years; most likely because the Roman le- 
gislators thought tha£ about that period of 
life, energy and prudence were most hap- 
pily combined. If I have assigned a limi- 
ting age on the advanced 4 side also, it is 
with the view of preventing a too corro- 
sive sublimate of ambition from preying 
upon the entrails of the legislative cham- 
bers; it is with the view of confining the 
candidates to a small and reasonable num- 
ber. If the milk -maid shakes her pails too 

- violently, she will not be able to skim 
the cream. Let us apply to this subject 
analysis as closely as we can, for it is the 
only point on which I entertained some 
hesitation. It is so important that we can- 
not consider it too deeply, and mark how 
powerfully the limiting ages, and other 
regulations which I have prescribed, witt 
tend to the preservation of perfect order. 
A, is member of the Lower Chamber, and 
ambitious of obtaining the Consulate ; 
he is forty-eight years of age, so far he 
is entitled to be a candidate \ but he has 

only held his seat four "jeats «A*Y*sM^«s* 
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tently he is thrown out. B, has held 
seat thirteen years; so far he is qua- 
d; but he is only thirty-nine years of 
consequently he cannot stand. C, is 
ember of the Upper Chamber, and mi- 
er of the interior department ; he is 
y-four years of age; but he has only 
I his seat three years and two months, 
efore his qualifications are not valid, 
les D, forty-five years of age; he has 
I his seat in one or other Chamber, 
en years, during which period, he has 
eloped a fine and vigorous texture of 
d, and ingratiated himself ' with his 
n try men. Here then at last we have a 
iectly qualified candidate, 
en you take into consideration the linn- 
ages necessarily confining the can di- 
ss to a moderate number, the unwilling* 
• of several individuals otherwise 
lifted, to abandon those beats of life to 
ch they have been accustomed , the in- 
ipetency of some, the diffidence of ma- 
the ill health of others \ t^ye %coras> •> 
w, and contempt 'that woxA&W^* 
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of the Consulate, with its septennii 
of revolution , may fly to the cent] 
system , not only without the polil 
nets starting from their orbits, 
without any pernicious effects i 
from its disturbing power ; or at n 
thing will be experienced but a slig 
tion , only ruffling the surface of 
)Ools, not making them rise in a 
ious waves. The stimulus admimstc 
>e rather beneficial than otherwise 
ncentive to honourable exertion, t 
ructive ,of order. And how many cai 

liprht we reasnnahlv #»ytw»o* *** - <— 
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o not trip-you up. Now I want to know, why 
ou assign different periods of service to 
he members of one and other. Chamber, 
tefore any of them can. become candi- 
ktes. ..-..-, 

CONSTANTINB. 

I have assigned six years to the members 
►f the Upper Chamber, and twelve to those 
t the Lower; bad I prescribed the same 
lumber to the members, of the Upper Chant- 
er, it wonld have been unfair ; for since 
leir seats are hereditary , many of their 
Uhers might not die before their sons 
ad attained the cetas consularis ; there- 
ire they would not have an equal chance 
f attaining: the Consulate with the raem- 
ers of the Lower Chamber. 

Eugene. 

But do you not imagine that the elec- 
ts, emanating as they do from the peo- 
e, would always be inclined \o ia^wa 
eir own representatives, TatYvex x!aa^ ^ e 
mbers of the Upper CHambet? 



tttejf are tdken from the elect 
pie, but little inferior in situ: 
to the Nobles themselves, the 
mreit equally, whether in thi 

Lower Chambers. 

Eugene. 

ft . 

Still however, I cannot hel] 
that the jealousies of several 
in the cabinet, who might se< 
to the Consulate, would prove 
to the state. 

CONSTANTINE. 

We do not see that this is 
our own States; neither do we < 
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nd bribery resorted to by the candidates-, 
phich, had the Republic lasted, would have 
>een checked by his lexde ambitu. I have 
ilso provided against any unfair means 
aot only by a severe law, but by the im- 
possibility, from my plan of getting at the 
electors, of having recourse to any. Weigh 
Well my arrangement* Several of the mi- 
nisters, I hope you will grant, may be out 
of the prescribed ages and qualifications, but 
granting that they are not, cui bono any se- 
cret jealousies of each other? As for jealousies 
ail distrusts, we know that every statesman 
under every form of government, must wea- 
ther them out in the best manner he is able. 
Let the candidates for the Consulate be as 
Uvid as Catiline with ambition; let their 
pale lips quiver from excess of anxiety; 
let them unite, if able, at their entertain- 
ments, the wit and vivacity of Voltaire, to 
the profusion and magnificence of Lucul- 
lus} let them hurry from district to district, 
let them deluge the middle classes vrUiv 
their cteret, and the lower, *wu\\ \tae\x «\fc\ 
** wretches! Would they h6pe vVvms to cfc* 



r, oy tneir atfable mani 
their hatred of all corruption, by f) 
nuous support of the interests 
country in times of difficulty, tfl 
could hope to make any impres 
the high electoral College. If the 
Athenians could elect with safety tl 
chons, if the commercial Gartha; 
their Suffetes ; if the turbulent I 
their Consuls ; if the enterprizing G 
and Venetians, their Doges; this to 
riods, when education was not at 
but slightly attended to among th 
ranks of people, with how muc 
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ire of the approaching Consulate may 
ideed be busy at their livers; but like 
roraetheus on the Gaucasean rocks, they 
e unable to stir hand or foot. — See the 
lit suspended over the new river. — Fry 
F all descriptions surround it. — Look at 
lat slippery eel fit for nothing but the 
ying-pan, what longing eyes he turns to- 
ards it — That big bellied helhio of a 
lmon springs at it in vain ; he must 
*ing down his fat to recover his elasti- 
ty, before he can make a successful leap. 
-Observe that dare with blackish spots, 
)w repeatedly he jumps at it in vain — 
^hat, nibbling minnow ! wilt thou out-dare 
e dare ? — Comes an antiquated barbel, 
irdly able to work his weedy way, but 
it the old dotard darts at the bait — you 
e not the fish I want — Here is a perch 
oud of his red coat ; no, no, I'll have 
> fry of such glaring colour — Look at that 
rp with small head, but spatium admi* 
bile behind, how he flounders about the 
it-*- Here is a voracious pike, the tyrant 
' the stream — Dart at it a^iva. - — ^koro 
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now so uncommon, that it ma 1 
to be extinct ; it is called a wm 
is of excellent flavour. I mu£t 
this fish like the others, by bal 
with the bait, for if I do, he wil 
with indignation, but that is the vc 
why I want to catch him — All 
do is, to lay the bait quietly am< 
weeds, and then perhaps he mai 
it, as if it were a may-fly — H« 
gentle spring, and I have hooke 
I want. 

Eugene. 
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skilfully as you, they would furnish a good 
upper dish for the public dinner. But no 
more senigmas as obscure as those of the 
Sphynx, or the Alexandra of Lycophron. 
I observe that your Consul has a crown 
placed on his head at the altar. Does not 
this scent too strongly of royalty for a Re- 
public ? 

CoNSTANTIffE. 

It is a civic crown, Eugene, nothing 
more. The power is first conferred by the 
people, and then receives the sacred bene- 
diction. There is nothing that militates 
against the liberties of the people in this 
ceremony. 

Eugene. 

How would you have the Consul go 
when he convenes, or prorogues the Le- 
gislative Chambers ? 

CoNSTANTINE. 

Let him get into a coach and. £o\«,\^tA 
'wy other noble, or wealthy commo^w 



him? 

Const antine. 

None. Cases might howeve 
occur, where it would be i 
strengthen the civil peace-off 
few of the military, of which 
people should be not a little j 

Eugene. 

But in the ceremony of the j 
of the Consul, you introduce 
the Consular guards. What ! a n 
decorated with the title of a 
Magistrate ! 
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connection with the chief Magistracy; and 
it is for this reason, that I call him Cap- 
tain-General of the armies, and High-Ad- 
miral of the navies of the Republic. These 
Consular guards should not be numerous; 
sufficient however to mount a daily guard 
at the Consular palace ; for experience 
proves that in large cities, certain men are 
found, who being really mad, or preten- 
ding so to be, assault persons high in office, 
°r are otherwise offensive. 

Eugene. 

Supposing that the Republic were inva- 
ded, would you have this Captain-General 
of your's head the army in person ? 

CONSTANTINB. 

Cases might occur, where it would be ex- 
pedient for him so to do, acting of course 
through the Generals of the Republic. 

Let us now follow the Consul to his cabinet, 
Eugene; and I am of opinion that his Privy 
Council, exclusive of the Minister <& *\ax^ 
should consist of a limited Dwsctawt *&vew 



this case were unlimited , it : 
he would make too great ii 
prerogatives of either Chan 
for him to glean wisdom v 
but « sunt certi denique fines 
tricorporal state. His cabine 
will consist of the following 

The Ministers of the 

Financial, 

Colonial, 

Foreign, 

War, \ Dew 

Naval, 
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e Republic; and it should be titled 
suFs Honourable Privy Council.* 

Eugene. 

>uld you exclude the President of 
r Chamber , whom you make Chan- 
the Republic, from the Consul's 
incil ? 

CoNSTANTINEr 

irobably a high legal authority 
3t be excluded from the cabinet. 
President of the Upper Chamber 
uced therein , it will be but fair , 
:>lleague , the President of the Low- 
L also have a seat. 



>? 



Eugene. 



Const antine. 



ng at the head of the house of Re- 
ives, and consequently supposed to 
nmediate interest in the welfare of 
e, his advice on any measure,which 
ncerned the public, m\$v\.\*fc ^» m 
am however by no nxeaxi% •»«» 



Eugene. 

. But I remark that you vest 
of the Consul, the power of 
ministers. Does not this savou 
ly of royalty ? 

CoNSTANTIflE. 

It is necessary, my friend, 
cutive of every state to be i 
pered as possible in the nojm 
first officers of state. You ai 
by Art. IL sect. a. of our Con 
«wlpnt is obliged to consil 
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will have the sole power of naming the 
ministers, who are immediately responsi- 
ble. His functions must be clearly defi- 
ned, and strongly pronounced. 

Eugene. 

And would you not have the Consul him- 
self responsible ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

This is a delicate and difficult question. 
I apprehend that I cannot answer it better 
than by proposing as with us, (Art. L sect % 
of our Constitution) that he should be res- 
ponsible, and that if he be tried, the two 
houses of legislature should form a judi- 
cial court, but that he should not be con- 
victed, without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the assembly. The legislative 
should however be most tender in exer- 
cising' this prerogative; and could only 
perhaps plausibly exert it, in the case of 
the Consul receiving bribes from a foreign 
power, or what should be contem\tata&. . 
as a high misdem eanour, the \nXeTiX\oxv <A 
naking the ofBce hereditary m \v\s toS^S 
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Eugene. 

And what sentence should follow the 
offence ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

Dismissal from office with ignominy, as 
provided by Art. II, sect. 4 » of the Amri* 
can Constitution. 

Eugene. 

With whom would you vest the impor- 
tant prerogative of declaring war, and con- 
cluding peace? 

Constants. 

Why, I am afraid unless other rival states 
agreed to extend the prerogative wider, 
it is a power that should be vested in 
the Consul's cabinet. The same necessity 
does not perhaps exist in America. The 
question of war or peace may be submit- 
ted to Congress, without immediate appre- 
hension on the part of the members/ ol 
the sudden intrusion of an exploding bomb 
Hut if our States consisted oiyVj o£ Vir^i- 
Jwa, Pennsylvania, and VtadeAA»n&, ** 
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in a few miles of a greater rival 

promptitude of hostile decision 

rt, might remind us of the supe- 

icy of vesting the prerogative 

our cabinet. 

Eugene. 

[ you have the right of reprieving 
toning criminals attached to your 
prerogative ? 

CONSTANTINE. . 

ef magistrate of the Republic, he 
3 entitled to this right *, but in the 
of so important a function, it 
~> me that he ought always to con- 
jh legal authority, and one, who 
e equity his principal object of 

• Eugene. 

I you have the power of suspen- 
writ of habeas corpus vested in 
uls ministers? 

CONSTANTIHE. 

?n in a tricorporaV state* Vv3& «* 

15. 



CTHIfe wlible house of Represen 
pass the Upper Chamber, and d 
sent, before it be enacted into! 
under my septennial elective Cof 
good grounds for thinking thS 
cessity of resorting to so strong 
would never, or very rarely 
The power however of resor 
should be left. 

Eugene. 

And what form would you p 
signifying the Consular assent to 
tion of, any Bill ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

Let the state officer express 
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rithe in agonies on his curule chair ? 

Constantine. 

ch a calamitous case, the greatest 
nee possible should no doubt be 
The physicians of course should 
ulted; and if the majority of their 
s were against his speedy recovery , 
' election for a new Consul , should 
;d forthwith. The chief magistrate 
orporal State should always have his 
out him; he ought to be ever on 
tch , to catch the sense of his 
expressed in the legislative enam- 
el retain , or dismiss his ministers 
igly. If he be ill, or otherwise inca- 
d , the government runs the risk of 
ating into a sort of oligarchical aris- 
, Machiavelian in the worst sense of 

Eugene. 

would you arrange the Consul's 
old establishment ? 

CoNSTANTDtE. 

im allowed annually staoxAAA^*^ 
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my Republic of Eunesos. I state t 

British money, and not in Amei 
Jars. 

Tfo Consul. 

Private Secretary.. 

Jmroductor of Ambassadors. . 

Physician 

Surgeon. 

Chaplain. %9 % 

• * • 

Total annual expenditure 

_The above sum will include tl 
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Eugene. 

I observe you propose but few officers 
of state about his person. What ! no Cham- 
berlains ! no Grooms of the Stole ! no Comp- 
trollers! none of those sinecures, which 
the people of certain states are taught to 
believe requisite, and are denounced dan." 
gervus, if they presume to question their 
utility ? 

CoNSTANTINE. 

None whatever, Eugene. These offices 

may indeed suit a gorgeous monarchy; but 

in a well constituted Republic, they can only 

be considered as so many nests of idleness 

feathered by pride with the plumes of Sar- 

danapalui. I have already assigned more to 

my Consul , than is consistent with the 

simple grandeur of a Republic. He ought 

to be able from his annual allowance, to 

defray his subscriptions to charities, works 

of art, etc. 

Eugene. 

If your Consul were to a\>pest \w^v&X\^ n 
rouldjou have any outward tofcea oWe&- 



Let it be optional , isogene. i 
of a Republic requires that it s 
I confess I should feel an ir 
pleasure in touching my hat ti 
passed by. The Romans were v< 
to the respect due to their Cons 
their part, sometimes took cart 
it. Dio Cassius mentions that 
Consul, as he went through the 
day , ordered the chair of the pi 
1 us to be shivered to pieces in I 
for omitting to rise as he passed 
the praetor was engaged in the 
tion of justice at the time. Tl 
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ced a Minister of the Public works; 

of opinion that such an office is ne- 

? 

mbtedly; in every great state. His 
hould consist in superintending the 
a of the public buildings , churches, 
walks, fountains, etc. and though 
h roads should be repaired at the 
i of the different parishes, still he 
take cognizance of their being in 
ondition. As his functions necessa- 
ry a draw on the public purse, he 
, like the minister of the financial 
lent , always be a member of the 
Chamber. His duties will correspond 
ose of the Roman jEdiles. 

Eugene. 

Id you have the Consul preside at 
inet? 

GONSTANTINE. 

of opinion that it wou\& ffcoxXte tA- 
fer him to preside , esce^x, xiVas 
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any important point occupies his ministers, 
such as the declaration of war, signing of 
peace , quieting of rebellion ; he will then 
at his cabinet-table, give his advice, and his 
ministers should act, or no, upon it, as they 
might judge advisable. Remember, that he 
acts through his ministers ; and they are 
immediately responsible. 

Eugene. 

Well I have no objection to this. Let us 
now follow him to his levee. 

CONSTANTINE. 

I think his birth-day should be celebra- 
ted by a numerous levee , at which should 
be present all the chief functionaries of the 
Republic, foreign Ambassadors, etc; that 
his wife should hold a drawing room on 
the occasion; not that she is of any great 
importance to the state, but more on ac- 
count of the manufacturers, whose profits 
and emoluments depend much on the cere* 
monies of state. Other drawY&% ?o<yo\& aud 
levees might be occasional "\m\8l\ «&&/& 
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the Consul were to receive on any particu- 
lar day, a General or Admiral , who had ob- 
tained a recent victory, he would do well 
to appear in the uniform of such General 
or Admiral. These little attentions, though 
they may make Philosophy smile , are not 
to be disregarded; but in general the Con- > 
sul would never look to so much advantage 
at his levee, as in his plain coat, waistcoat, 
breeches , and stockings , all the produce oi 
his own country, with the principal civil 
order on his side. 

Eugene. 

Supposing the Consul during the recess 
yl of the legislative, were to go to the sea-side, 
would you have a ship stationed off his re- 
sidence, for his recreation ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

Let him have a frigate, and welcome. 

Would not the Captain's eye glisten As he 

received him on the quarter-deck ? Would 

not the yard-arms be manned nyVOcl Aaetvc^ 

for the man , whose e*eTUon& YkaA. "^^ 
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recompensed with the chief magistracy, 
the elect of his countrymen ? 

Eugene. 

. Supposing he were to visit a fleet 
anchor off the principal port of the Repub 
how would you have him received? 

CoNSTANTINE. 

The moment he boards the Admii 
ship, let every vessel in the road fire s 
cessively three salutes, emblematic of 
tricorporal state. Let the standard of 
Republic appear flying at tke main- 
gallant masts. Something worth expend 
powder for the man > who had conteip 
the allurements of pleasure in his yoi 
and had proved himself worthy, the co 
dence of his country. 

Eugene. 

Would you have the Consul present $n 
boxes, to foreign ministers .» and oth< 
as tokens of his esteem? 
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CONSTANTINE ( laughing. ) 

Why you know, Eugene, I have no par- 
ticular antipathy to the snuff-box. Howe- 
Ter T should like to see my Consul vary 
lis presents. He might occasionally give a 
fine horse, a fine picture, a set of books, 
a collection of the engravings executed in 
his country. After all, the system of ma- 
king presents is rather to be considered 
a special royal prerogative ; and Montes- 
quieu particularly says, that when they are 
bestowed profusely, whether in a monar- 
chy, or a Republic, they should be consi- 
dered as symptoms of the decline of either. 

Eugene. 

I have a question to put respecting pub- 
lic mourning. Would you adopt it in your 

Republic of Eunesos ? 

CONSTANTHTE. 

Why there is nothing more absurd, than 
to imagine, that strangers can participate 
in heartfelt sorrow for the Asaxk* c!i«^ 
individual about the state, \uo\**s \»a Y^ 
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lie services be conspicuous, or his private 
virtues well attested. I would nevertheless 
propose, that since my Consul has attained 
his preeminence through his own merit, 
and in case of his death happening during 
his septennial office, that in should be mar- 
ked by a public mourning of six months; 
and if during the same period, his wife 
were to die, that it should be followed 
by one of three* months. These little at- 
tentions are politic, inasmuch as they not 
only tend to cement heart, but to bring the 
diers into activity. One dying you see, pro- 
motes another dying. The undertakers too 
must not be forgotten ; necessary ingre- 
dients, I fear, Eugene, in the world which 
we iphabit. And now that we have to do 
with the undertakers, they remind me of 
proposing a law, which would be beneficial . 
to my Republic of Eunesos*, which is, 
« that all the principal functionaries of the 
Republic, the members of both Chambers, all 
Generals and Admirals, and all the female i A 
xoiility be buried in silk ; and that aft yet 
*osis 9 {fa above excepted^ be buried m wovS 



&*. 
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> law, not with the view 
\urious couch for the 

> fatten on their exuviae f 
e n m a nu facturers may share 

' degree with the woollen, 
item ensured by this law. 

Eugene. 

<1 law I approve. But If the 

'n were to die, what period 

•ning would you propose for 

Constant™ e. 

uever. To be mourned for, Eu- 

must work their way gradually 

ith a sweating brow, like their 

father. 

Eugene. 

«. x posing the Consul were to die, 
his children in straightened cir- 

GONSTANTINB, 

tot very likely to happen; but i 
wt grateful nation would no d< 
.Item handsomely. 

\ 



CONSTANTINE. 

By no means. They are to be in all ret 
like the sons and daughters of the N 
who are. to have no titles. 

Eugene. 

4 

Would you allow his sons to sit 
Lower Chamber? 

CONSTANTINE. 

If regularly returned by any distr 
borough, certainly. 

Eugene. 

I remark, that in your advice to th 
toral College, you caution them to b 
of choosinsr anv illustrious General f 
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x mortis should always be highly ap- 
iated in every well - regulated state ; 
ndeed it always has been from the 
est ages of the world. But if any distin- 
aed General had acquired. a great as- 
lancy in the Republic by his services, 
were in consequence, to fill the chief 
istracy, we should soon have the army 
bined against the liberties of the peo- 
They would exclaim with the Panno- 
legions in Tacitus : « Nostra in manu 
est Respublica ; nostris victoriis augetur 
'ublica; in nostrum cognomentum adscis- 
ur imperatores. » In that case, there 
Id be but one step from a limited elec- 
Gonsulate, to an unlimited hereditary 
ra. No, Eugene; if there existed such 
ndividual, if his services were great, 
exploits brilliant, les History, Poetry, 
iting, Sculpture, and 'Architecture com- 
i their labours to decorate his name, 
transmit it with honour to posterity; 
in the name of Heaven, let fne never 
Nich a man Consul. I would m\\e? \&as* 
ttomey £U the office, m^ * swotA 
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vould alone afford better hints, th 
hat I could bestow. 

Eugene. 

But if your Consul were spoiled by ] 
are you notof opinion that similar evib 
ensue ? 

CoNSTANTINE. 

Civil' merit is not so apt to dege 

into pride as military; recollect to* 

the Constitution tumbles him headlon 

the Consulate, at the expiration o^ 

seven years. He can have no dati 

influence with the army, like a distil 

ed General. 

Eugene. 
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1 pray ? By madmen ? Yes. He might 
ate all latent doubt respecting his 
by laying his hand on the civic crown, 
y exclaiming with all the hoarse energy 
poleon, without an atom of his hypo- 
or military pride : « % Le-Peuple me Va 
>e, gare a qui la touche! » 

Eugene. 

ow want to know how you would have 
Consul live ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

let him live like any other man, en- 
» as often as his duties and avocations 
permit, the society o£ his family and 
is. Let him be seen occasionally wal- 
arm in arm with his friends, through 
ireets of the metropolis, habited plainly 
& private individual. If he chooses to 
ly magnificence in his town-palace, let 
hibit a male character of grandeur, 
he stair-case of the Consular palace be 
nented with the busts axA sX&xwav & 
reat men of antiquum * ***** A uo * 



with the busts and portraits of 
orators, warriors, and sta^esmei 
country, and with some painti 
tive of its history. . 

During the convocation of 
tive Chambers, let his steward 
week, or fifteen days, cards of i 
dine to the most celebrated 
artists i of the metropolis; the s 
alternate week, or fortnight, to 
ters, and illustrious foreigners, 
ners, plain and unostentatious,^ 
as a point d'appui highly be 
science and art. Let hi* wife K* 
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rather than the senses. Let the portraits of 
the most distinguished of her countrywo- 
men meet the eye; let Agrippina be there 
seen bearing the ashes of her Germanicus , 
Portia swallowing fire , Cornelia instructing 
the Gracchi; let Plotina and Marciana stand 
there conspicuous, with that Mariamne, the 
remembrance of whose sufferings is engra- 
ved on the heart of every well disposed 
female. 

EtfGENE. 

But supposing that the Consul's wife 
should be a plain unassuming woman, 
how would she relish the idea of being so 
exalted all at once, as to receive the ladies 
of the foreign ministers 7 and those of the 
nobility? Would she not feel rather ner- 
vous , if she saw some of the Countesses of 
your Eunesos titter behind their fans , and 
whisper to each other : « Ah Dieu ! que 
nous avons une Consul esse ridicule? » 

CONSTANTINE. 

Let her send for the fcx&H a^Vcfcs* cfc ^s 
Republic, who in ha\£ a dew* Aww*i 
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will make her completely an fait; and 
teach her , if necessary, to say to the tit- 
tering Countesses : « If you come here, come 
with a good grace; if Otherwise y stand not 
upon the order of jrour going, but go (U 

once. » 

Eugene. 

Would you allow of the ceremony ol 
kissing the Consul's hands ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

k I do beseech you , let my Consul and 
his wife overleap that custom. » All strangers 
should be introduced to him either through 
his personal friends , his ministers, or the 
introductor of ambassadors; and no further 
ceremony on their part, should take place, 
than those modes of salutation established 
in all civilized societies. He and his wife 
would of course take care to stock theii 
memories with those convenient common' 
place questions , requisite on these occa- 
sions. 

Eugene. / 

But to proceed to mote im^otvaxaA 
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siderations. Tell me now how you would 
have the Consul contemplated in the eye 
of the law ? 

CONSTANTINB. 

I am almost alarmed at your question; 
bnt will endeavour to answer you as clearly 
and as briefly as I can. Supposing then 
any body were to steal his sheep, he should 
go to law for the punishment of the of- 
fender like any other man , but if he were 
to suffer mayhem or battery, *or if he were 
to be killed, it should certainly be regar- 
ded as high treason, and punished as 
such; his life is of more value than that 
of any other person, for he is the chief 
magistrate; it becomes doubly so, for his 
honourable exeertions have raised him to 
the station which he fills. 

Eugene, 

Would you have his wife considered as 

x feme sole, or a feme coverte ? 

* 

CONSTANTINE, 

Kfeme coverte, certainty*, ttvart. \% \» w\ 
ber rights should Be assemd* «o3l \*s* 
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prongs redressed in the courts of -j 
like those of any other married wc* toi5 

Eugene. 

If then she were to suffer rape, or co ^ 
mit adultery, it should not be consider**? 
as high treason ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

In a political point of view, it would 
not signify if she committed the one, and 
suffered the other. The offence should be 
be punished as with any other woman, 
without considering the crime as high- 
treason. As for their children, no distinc- 
tion should be made by the law in their 
favour. 

Let us now leave the curule chair, Eu- 
gene, and enter the Upper Chamber; and 
I hope you will approve of my proposed 



arrangements. 



Eugene. 



I observe you have made it permanent 
hereditary. Are you not of .opinion tha 
our elective Senate is established on bette 
principles? 
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CoiTSTANTINE. 

ant there is something more iho- 
t first sight, in the organization of 
nate. But it may be asked, whether 
a greater degree of stability would 
; conferred on a state, by making 
>per Chamber hereditary. Consider 
iy proposed constitution is already 
jntly beset by elections. If you in- 
e too many, you divert the public 
too much from their private con- 

1 ready to allow/ that if a 4 father be 
of desert, it by no means follows 
s son should resemble him; but 
you consider, that the Consuls, if 
i from the Lower Chamber, assume 
r right, a seat in the Upper, at the 
:ion of their office, this regulation 
always ensure a sufficient stock of 
y and talent, for the furtherance 
lie business. Experience moreover 
, than au hereditary sfnate does not 
rate so 1 much as yre tov^vvVk^^^^ 
triform state, oiV axv& emerj ee^vtfgj 
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will be always administered to rub off the 1 
rust of idleness and luxury. The Nobles 1 
have been called by a great transatlantic I 
statesman, the « Corinthian capitals of so* | 
ciety ; » and provided the acanthus leaves J 
do not sprout too luxuriantly, so as to over- I 
shadow the humbler Ionic, Doric, and Rus- 1 
tic, I am disposed to think them rather 1 
conducive to the welfare of every well 1 
ordered state than otherwise. We all want 1 
artificial helps to civilization; and these can* 1 
not be more effectually administered, than 1 
through an hereditary, and well graduated 1 
aristocracy. Yes, Eugene, I am of opinion, J 
that an hereditary Senate of Nobles is best I 
calculated to ensure to every state that charm I 
of civilization, without which man is but I 
a better kind of vermin. Neither do I see I 
why the propriety of its existence should I 
be questioned even in a Republic; for the I 
same train of reasoning that would dis- I 
approve of one man having a title supe* I 
rior to another in society, pursued further, I 
would unhinge the whole scheme o£ social | 
irder. The sailor ra\g\vXw\\h *am\\sk^o- 
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priety, quarrel with the title of midship, 
man, the latter with that of lieutenant, the 
working farmer, with the landed proprie- 
tor, and so on. Man was formed to be a 
mutually dependent being, and that society 
is best constituted, which admits of well 
graduated ranks. 

I remarked lately in a modern French 
author, some observations on this topic, 
which* I have transcribed somewhere in 
fey pocket-book, and will read to you-, here 
they are : « sil est incontestable que Us mo- 
narchies ne sauraient sub sister long-temps sans 
tone noblesse hereditaire; il est egalement cer- 
tain qu'une pareille institution est de la plus 
grande utilite dans les Republiques. Enefftt, 
One classe distincte de citoyens assez riches 
Pour diriger t education de leurs enfans vers 
les affaires publiques , et pour leur faire 
apprendre, au lieu d 9 un metier lucratif la 
science des interets reels de Petat au-dedans 
& au-dehors , peut seule amener la tran* 
quillite , et donner de la stabilite au gou- 
vtrnement; parce qu'elle joint a I amour 
taturet, que to us les hommes out pour la 
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patrie> celui d'une forme <T administration ^ 
qui lui assure d'konprables distinctions ; au 
lieu que le peuple toujours presse par les 
besoins du moment, indifferent a Vavenir, 
incapable de souffrir avec Constance des in- 
conveniens passagers , est destine par son 
ignorance et sa creduliie,a etre I 'eternel jouet 
des factieux, » Burke too, in his celebrated 
re/lections on the French revolution, has 
these words respecting a permanent Senate, 
which I found the other day, among my 
papers : « Something, » he says, • is ne- 
cessary to give a bias and steadiness, and 
preserve something_ like consistency in the 
proceedings of state. A monarchy may sub- 
sist without it y but it seems to me to' be the 
very essence of a republican form of go- 
vernment. » Those who imagine that a pa- 
triotic spirit and intelligence wear out in 
a permanent Senate of nobles, I would 
answer in the words of Montesquieu : « L 1 es- 
prit viellit comme le corps ; cette reflexion 
n 9 est bonne qu y a Vegard d 9 un magistral uni* 

pue, et ne peut etre appliquee a arte assem- 

6/e'e de Senateurs. » 
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Eugene. 

ve supported your permanent Senate 
:ient authorities ; and I do not disap- 
f it. I remark you have vested in 
bambers, the power of choosing 
jm Presidents, which is certainly 
s; you strip also the sons and daugh- 
he nobles of their titles by courtesy : 

CONSTANTINE. 

i young man, Eugene, is caparisoned 
title from his birth, he is gene- 
spoiled child. Exceptions no doubt 
found; but if a young noble wishes 
ire any information respecting any 
• manufacture, three out of four of 
sr classes who address him on the 
start as it were from their natures, 
ik to him in an artificial tone. I re- 
, when 1 was in Russia, hearing an 
e of that spoiled child of fortune, 
n, who insisted that he should be 
d by those about h\m % VwVv ^fc 
Sveitcklicky or yo\\T ZunxiaaryiVvv^ \ 
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as if he was praeternaturally inspire 
every subject. By divesting then the sc 
the nobles of their titles by courtesy, 
will reap signal advantages, inasmu 
they will the more easily form correc 
tions of life , before they succeed to 
father's titles, and seats in the Upper C 
ber. With regard to the females, man 
will be easier cemented according t 
natural dispositions of the heart, an 
for the empty gratification of the p< 
sion of a title. ' 

Eugene. 

Would you have female nobility in 
own right? 

CONSTANTINE. 

None whatever. I hope you appro 1 
my mode of creating the Nobles. 

Eugene. 

I do. A title would be worth ha 
when the prerogative of conferring 
made the jus trium inronuru 
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CONSTANTINE. 

Although upon the whole, I am inclined 
to favour an hereditary aristocracy, bear 
well in mind, that I am far from depre- 
ciating the elective basis on which our 
Senate is raised; it is perhaps more au- 
gust than mine. But a question may be 
put whether or no by introducing too much 
of Utopia into human institutions, the le- 
gislator is the gainer. I apprehend not; 
constituted as human nature is. Look at 
this, apple, Eugene. It is not like that ga- 
thered in the gardens of the Hesperides, 
and with which Hippomenes arrested 
the fleetness of Atalanta; neither does it 
resemble that, with which the tempter won 
this world, exhibiting a fair outside, but 
containing within nothing but dust and 
and bitter ashes; it is nevertheless, a fine 
apple, notwithstanding that it has two or 
three specks on the rind, which make me 
however like it the better, for they re- 
mind me that it belongs to this world. It 
is the same with my proposed constitu- 

^3> 
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tion. I can easily conceive something more 
plausible to the imagination, but not on 
that account harmonizing better with the 
order of things here below. 

The experienced legislator will steer as 
clear from Utopia on the one side, as from 
a crude and imperfect arrangement on the 
other. 

On the other hand, an owerweening aris- 
tocracy ought not to be tolerated; and 
wherever it exists, Ihate it with the rancour 
of the Gracchi. The introduction of this 
law would be an effectual method of 

- checking an overbearing and unjustifiable 
influence on the part of the nobles : « No 
noble or commoner shall be entitled tp pos m 
sess lands in ilie Republic of Eunesos, the 
annual rental of which exceeds the sum 
of L. 10,000; but since it might be diffi- 
cult to apportion the lands to this exact 
amount, I have to propose, that the law 
should not animadvert , unless lands be 
in the possession of any one above the an- 
nual value of 1 3,ooo 1. But no obstacle 

should be thrown An \tafc ^vj <& ^ >mv* 
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limited encrease of funded property, for 
the acquisition of that generally implies 
a labour in the individual who acquires 
it, and every labourer is worthy of his re- 
ward. Besides the influence resulting from 
money is not so enslaving as that which 
results from land; money is here* there, 
every where; land is a fixture. The equity 
of this my proposed law, must be appa- 
rent to those, who consider what a deso- 
lating egotism must pervade any district, 
wherein the lands are principally vested 
in one individual, whose steward is seen 
travelling from farm to farm, and thus 
supporting the essence of the feudal sys- 
tem, and a servile disposition in the peo- 
ple. With the adoption of my law, rents 
no doubt must be equally paid and recei- 
ved; with this difference however, that 
in the same extensive tract, where before 
there was nothing seen' but a feudal and 
enslaving influence, brooding like the vam- 
pire of Tidore, there would be establish* 
ed more than half a dozen {Louy\s\v\tv% 
aad independent families, spreaA\u% ^'te 
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and cheerfulness through the district, by 
the reciprocal interchange of interests and 
.duties. Those vast feudal and baronial 
mansions may well have suited the thir- 
teenth century, but cannot be said to be 
adapted to those sound views of life, which 
characterize the age in which we live. The 
barons of the dark ages built as if they 
were immortal; their successors have wit 
enough to discover that life is but a short 
passage. Any man, let him be in the highest 
circles of society, who possesses a large 
cottage with accommodations for two or 
three friends, will be more likely to rea- 
lize a nearer approach to happiness, than 
if he were lost in a vast baronial hall, de- 
corated with the trophies of his ancestors, 
and always found more striking in the page 
of a novel, or a canto of Walter Scott* 
than when existing in reality. Friendship 
too must necessarily be easier cemented 
where the shades of distinction in societj 
are not too strongly marked. Yes, Eugene 
the enaction of this law would tend to e* 
sure that moderation ,\\ve «rxto^«&^nh»£ 
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tee of the integrity of the Republic, not 
less abhorrent from a too powerful aristo- 
cracy, than from a complete tyranny. 

> Eugene. 

But how would you dispose of the lands 
in the possession of individuals above your 
proposed limitation ? 

Const antine. 

Commissioners should be appointed to 
parcel them out to the veteran soldiers, 
sailors , and distressed manufacturers , as 
was provided at Rome , by the Leges Apu- 
te et Sempronice , care being taken to be- 
stow them on deserving individuals. I per- 
ceive this makes you stare , Eugene; and I 
know ," I have Montesquieu against me; 
I have his wovds somewhere in my pocket- 
i book; here they are : « Posons done pour 
'• vuixifne , que lorsqu'il s y agit du bien public , 
* U bien public n y est jamais que Von prive un 
£■ particulier de son bien 9 ou meme que Von 
retranche la moindre partie par une, loi ^ ou, 
to reglement politique. » The geuet^ \*vsv- 



predominant, that the population 
period was 4<ooo ooo , and that a ba 
by his military prowess, subjected 
derable extent of land to his au 
which through a long succession c 
had been transmitted to Jiis desc 
actually in possession of the same 
in 1810 ; that at that period, the poj 
was nearly four times what it was i 
that the genius of the people was 
different , that owing to the great 
of population , or other causes, iig 
distress was felt , will any body te] 
the descendant of the baron , stai 
same situation with respect to hisl 
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notions among his countrymen, plunged 
t that period in a state of barbarism ? But 
[time holds out a beacon which may serve 
is as a sure guide. It was the inordinate 
realth of Pompey, Caesar , and Crassus, 
vhich caused the downfall of the Republic. 
lad a law been in force similar to what I 
)ropose, there probably would have been 
to Pharsalia , no Philippi , no Actium ; or 
it least the results of the two first battles 
ffould have been on the right side. 

Eugene. 

The problem is difficult to solve*, equity 
•owever is on your side. 

With regard to your house of Represen- 
tees, I remark you have fixed on a qua- 
rennial election ; what are your reasons 
r assigning this particular period? 

CONSTANTIIfE. 

I apprehend that no shorter period could 
ith reason be allowed. For let us sun- 
>se, as some political quacVs o*\ \W o"Swe* 
f e of the Atlantic, have sw^sxe^ *b*x 



quired in half a dozen sittinp^ 
an annual election were adopted, y 
obviate in the most effectual ma 
acquisition of experience inthelovi 
ber, so essential for the well-b< 
triform state. I should even have 
a longer period, did I not think 
tant, that a certain interval shou 
between the election of the Co 
that of the representatives of tl 
I have noted some where in in 
book, a table, which will shoW 
a certain revolution of years, tl 
Would clash, to obviate which, 
necessary to defer on a certaif 
** Un8 of the representatives i 
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8o4 — Election of the Representatives. 

8o5 

806 

807 — Election qft/ie Consul. 

808 — Election of the Representatives \ 

809 

810 

811 

812 — : Election of the Representatives. 
8i3 

81 4 — Election of the Consul. 

8i5 

816 — Election of the Representatives. 

817 

818 

819 

820 — Election of the Representatives. 

82 1 — Election of the Consul. 

822 

823 

8a4 — Election of the Representatives. 
8a5 
826 
827 

1828 — Election of the Consul. 

1» 
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The election of the Representatives would 
happen also in 1828. To prevent the coin- 
cidence, it would be necessary to postpone 
their election to the succeeding year. 

Eugene. 

Would you have the elective franchise 
universal ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

Tut, tut, Eugene. The power of voting 
might perhaps with advantage be extended 
to all males above twenty-one years, who 
pay taxes to the Republic; though this 
should be considered as the ne plus ubih 
of extension. 

Eugene. " 

Would you allow the patronage of any 
boroughs throughout the 'Republic, to be 
vested in private hands ? 



CONSTANTINE. 

The principle of the rotten system as it i 

called on the othei side ot ^ftve kvlaxvuc 

*s no doubt to be deprecated ^W** 
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at in my Republic of Eunesos, there 

about three hundred boroughs, of 

seventy or eighty were in private 

it is obviously an abuse,which ought to 

idly for reform. But if some twelve, 

or twenty were in private hands, 
it be questioned whether it would be 
while to apply correction. It is per- 
ither expedient for the executive of 
rporal state, to have certain buttresses, 
if you wholly remove, a vigorous op- 
n would be perpetually making brea- 
>o often undermine the ramparts, and 
lise its operations. The principle how- 
ust be acknowledged to be bad. 

w want to know whether your Consul 
tied to the prerogative of dissolving 
wer Chamber, when he, or to speak 
accurately, when his Cabinet pleases., 

Con STAN tine. * 

It would be a too royal ^to^S^ 
utmber of representatives \& AacfcR^. 

1. % 



to speak more plainly, thai 
should not have it in his pc 
rogue them for a longer per 



Eugene. 



I will now take into consid 
ecclesiastical establishment, a 
tant subject, and which we n 
carefully. I think in your propc 
ment, I inhale the odour 
like a rational supremacy of a 

CoNSTANTINE. 

All the greatest legislators, 1 
inculcated the necessity of ar 
religion in everv stntA T\r«r« 
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devoted their thoughts to the calamities in- 
cidental to our uncertain state here below , 
have generally placed as the most promi- 
nent, the difficulty of the intelligence find- 
ing a point, on which the heart may repose ; 
but this is discovered by an established re- 
ligion founded on the soundest moral doc- 
trines. The evils therefore which would ac- 
crue to a well-constituted State, from the 
destruction of its religion , and the orders 
destined to support it , may not inaptly be 
compared to what would befall the solar 
system, did the sun lose its retentive power. 
Let fine-spun metaphysics assert what they 
will, experience proves whatever be the 
dogmas that any religion inculcates , that 
it forms the surest preservative of the strength 
and resources of every $tate. The violation 
of the mysteries of the Bona Dea by plo- 
dius, sounded the first funeral knell of 
expiring Rome; in the same manner; the 
procession of the Goddess of Reason in the 
streets ofParis,wasthe signal for the down- 
fall of social order in France. Machiavelli , 
any thing but a bigot, speaks always with re- 



{ 
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verence of a religious establishment ; he 
never inveighs against the institution; but 
only against the abuses, which under its 
mask, were practised by the court of Rome. 
He says somewhere in his maxims : « Come 
Vosservanza del culto divino e cagione della 
grandezza degli stati, il dispregio del culto 
divino e cagione della low ruiria. » An eccle- 
siastical establishment provided it be foun- 
ded on the predominating religious persua- 
sion , takes moderation for its basis , tole- 
rates opposite sects a , provided the holders 
of sees and benefices be not overloaded 
with wealth , as in Spain, must be found to 
promote the order and well-being of every 
state, and cannot be deemed by any honest 
Republican, hostile to the liberties of the 
people. Contemplating the institution mere- 
ly in a political point of view, its utility 
rnust be obvious to those who consider 
how much society has been indebted to 
the literary labours, and to the care bes- 
towed on education, by the members of 
most church establishment. lt\&Quby when 
they are too numerous ax\<V \3ta > » ^^ 
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were in France , previous to the revolution, 
or as they are actually in priest-ridden 
Spain , that they can be reasonably consi- 
dered a nuisance. He therefore who would 
object to a regular church establishment in 
a State , must produce reasons which have 
escaped the acuteness of a Machiavelli, the 
laborious erudition and researches of a 
Montesquieu, and the profound genius of 
a Burke. All then that remains for the le- 
gislator is, to raise his ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment on the opinion of the majority , 
and he can only act wisely by so doing. Few 
things however can be more absurd , than 
to make the supremacy of a church here- 
ditary , or to vest it in a female. I confess I 
am not gallant enough to the fair sex, to 
approve of the system of hierarchesses. 

Eugene. 

But recollect, Gonstantine , how much 
the ladies always had to do with religion ; 
witness Cybele, Ceres, Vesta, Juno, Diana 7 
Minerva , to say nothing o£ "Rkve* , oS. 

» Astarte , queen of heaven , -with cresceav \»tcd» * 



Come, Eugene, no mixture J 
fanisy if you please. It appearl 
the supremacy of a Christian (jj 
not be better vested than in a 
has prepared his mind with pre 
ing, and earnest meditation on re 
moral doctrines, whose conduct 
less as human nature will alio 
moderation ,in fine, is known unt 
Montesquieu, by no means rej 
sentiments , expressly says : « II 
le Pontificat soit separe d* VI 
meme necessite ne se rencontre j 
gouvernemeht despotique, dont la 
de reunir sur une meme tete , to 
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h did not escape the shrewd cun- 
artifice of Divus Augustus, who 
death of Lepidus , assumed the 
mtifex Maximus , held ever after 
ccessors, and thereby helped to 
bat cud of servitude and degrada- 
wards masticated sub lends maxiL 
saprece. 

tever State then , the hierarchy is 
> the executive power, it is but 
•resume , whatever modifications 
y be , that that State must partake 
)f despotism. Only look, Eugene, 
resses the philosopher of Bordeaux 
strengthen my proposed constitu- 
ave written them somewhere in 
t-book ; here they are : « Le gou- 
J modere convicnt mieux a la reli- 
ienne ; » and again : « La religion 
$ convient mieux a une monarchie , 
ion protestante a une Repub liquet 

Eugene. 

to the opinion of Montescraieu. 
h to have the •ptccopaicK^ A^w^ 
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elective Head of the Church clearly defined. 

CoNSTANTINE. 

Like the rest of the Bishops, he should 
be a member of the Upper Chamber; in. 
his diocese , he should exert the same pre- 
rogatives as the other Bishops in theirs. But 
since he holds the supreme station in the 
Church, he should have the power of en- 
forcing the observance, or animadverting by 
letter, on the neglect of any law, which, 
touched the interests of the Church, in any 
part of the Republic. He should have an 
equal privilege of propounding, correcting 
Or repealing any law, which touched the 
Church with the other members of the Le- 
gislative. 

Eugene. 

Would you have him empowered to con- 
vene the members of the Church, making 
them as it were a separate ecclesiastical 
legislative body? 

CONSTANTINE. 

Certainly not. For i£ iYifc ^o>nw \mV&..» 
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and he were an ambitious man , he might 

annoy the government in the same manner, 

that Becket did Henry the second of En- 

gland. 

Eugene. 

I observe you take the candidates for the 
supremacy of the. Church from the Bishops, 
and you make the intermediate ranks bet- 
ween them, and the Rectors, the Electors. 

CONSTANTINE. 

The distinct separation of the candidates 
from the electors is the main-spring , Eu- 
gene , that sets the whole of my political 
machinery in motion. I have not extended 
the privilege of voting to the Rectors an<£ 
Curates : for from the small stipends of sek 
veral , it would be in<5bnvenient for thenv 
to journey to the metropolis. Thfrir great 
numbers too , would require an inconve- 
nient length of time to get at their votes. 

Eugene. 

J see you propose x)aax xtafe xesx *& "^ 
Bishops should be named per Iftero* co*. 



ecclesiastical establishment , j?W 

risk of introducing along with it 

which would be indecent in the ss 

fice. If corruption and monopoly 1 

the others departments of state, it 

nable in this, and to check it as 

possible, I propose the introductio 

law : « No Bishop shall be entitled 

any other benefice together with i 

also : « no Dean , Canon 9 Prebend 

or other ecclesiastical dignitary skat 

tied to hold any other ecclesias 

ferment together with his benefit 

annual Dalue of that benefice e 

sum of iooo L. » The Church, 

should have enough of the outwa* 
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nage be extensively divided among the 
land-holders, it may in fact be said to ema- 
nate from the people. The curacies cannot 
I think , be better filled , than by the appoint- 
ment of the Rectors. 

Eugene. 

How would you have the holders of tbe 
different benefices paid ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

The tything system should not be adopt- 
ed in my Republic of Eunesos ; for, it opens 
the door to disputes, and serves, but too 
frequently to the interruption of the har- 
mony of neighbourhoods. Scandal must ne- 
cessarily be entailed on the sacred office, 
by seeing its professors frequently engaged 
in quarrels about a tenth sheaf,' or the de- , 
cimal fraction of a litter. Moreover , these 
paltry squabbles contribute but little to the 
activity of the bar. Neither should the hoi* 
ders of benefices be paid by a per centage on 
the incomes of their parislaioiisTSS ^ ^^ 
method would subject prWa\e ^w^^^i V 



\ 
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an inconvenient scrutiny. The be 
would be for the government to tal 
pay into its own hands; which mi 
done by the institution of a Sacre 
office , established in the metropol 
communicating with all the parishes 
Republic; and the different incu 
should be paid according to the n 
less weight of duty, to which they 
subjected. The same system should i 
ply to the Bishops , Deans, Canon 
Prebends, who should be sopporl 
lands annexed to the cathedrals ; 
• will add dignity and stability to th 
blishment. 

EUGBNE. 

Would you have the sees of the I 
equalized ? 

CONSTANTINK. 

I think not; though perhaps there 

not be allowed any remarkable diffc 

The value of the sees should be he 

subjected to the law which. \ harc* 

proposed , for the limitation ol \a 



moderation is the essence of Christianity , 
and an overweening hierarchy is as preju- 
dicial to the religion , as a mean with-hol- 
ding of salary requisite for its dignity. The 
unequal value of sees would open a field of 
future prospects for the incumbents, whose 
health may be often benefited by change 
of air and scene. Too much uniformity in 
legislation is to be avoided. Montesquieu 
says somewhere, « des idees d'uniformite 
ont quelquefois Jrappe les grands esprits, et 
inf ail lib lenient les petits. » 

Eugene. 

I remark you propose no Archbishops ; 
*hy so ? 

GoNSTANTINE. 

« 

Archbishops were, I believe, an arrange- 
ment introduced by the Court of Rome. In 
the Gospel, you will sometimes find Bishops 
mentioned , but no where Archbishops. All 
the intermediate ranks appear to me desi- 
rable, for they preserve a beautiful grada- 
tion from the Curates. There will however 
be no Archdeacons. 

"Ska 



establishment of your Republ 
existed collegiate institution 
one, or more Universities , b; 
you have the Chancellorship 

CONSTANTINE. 

The candidates for the i 
should be always members o 
Legislative Chamber*, and th< 
' be conferred by the majorii 
pf all the graduates, from t 
Masters of Arts inclusive. 

Eugene. 

Would you have the Pres 
different Colleges filled by \ 
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and Masters, who superintend the educa- 
tion of boys, or young men. Supposing 
then the college were a numerous body , 
the fairest way of appointing to the chief 
station would be to make the six^ or 
eight senior fellows, candidates; and if the 
association were small, four, or even three; 
leaving the rest of the body , excluding the 
young scholars of course, electors. This ar- 
rangement will be found to nourish an 
esprit de corps, conducive to the welfare of 
these societies; for it would stimulate the 
associates to labour diligently in their cal- 
ling, and to cultivate an amiable sociability'; 
but if the Consul's ministers appoint indi- 
viduals to these situations, they would have 
little to do, but to. study the profession of 
a supple and fawning parasite. 

Eugene. 

I observe , you have insisted on the ne- 
cessity of the Consul being a member of the 
established church. 

COJCSTANTIHE. 

Yes, Eugene ; it is a tax iflfcaX &vo^k>a* 
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cheerfully paid to the religibus opinion. of 

the majority of the. people over whom he 

presides. 

Eugene. 

Supposing then the religion was protes- 
tant reformed , would you exclude the 
Christians of other denominations, from the 
legislative bodies, and other subordinate 
offices? 

CONSTANTINE. 

That government would be inequitable 
that would do so. Mark w$ll the equity of 
my proposed arrangement The Consul 
must belong to the established church. Why ? 
Because it is founded on the religious opi- 
nion of the majority. I do not exclude the 
Christians of other denominations, from 
the subordinate stations in the Republic ; for 
then the constitution could not be said to 
act the part of a fostering mother to all 
her children. They are therefore admitted, 
with the simple oath of fidelity to the Repub- 
Jj'c. Separate the hierarchy from \tafe e*&- 
wive power, and all, you, see vs *x Te*v^i 
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ik me presumptuous in this , I must 
u to a greater authority than you or 
esquieu. 

Eugene. 

d you have the Consul prayed for 
Church service ? 

• Const antine. v 

this proviso, that in the prayers 
up, he be well dove-tailed into the 
c. The* words might run thus : 
Consul and the other functionaries 
Republic both civil and military. » 

Eugene. 

e two questions to put with regard 
electors. Supposing then ,that the 
c were composed of three states, 
re will call Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
ode-Island; and that the electors 
nomination of the Consul, were 
from each state, are you not of 
that they might be biassed by some 
'tonal prejudices m favoxrc <& «wj 
born in the same coxufcrj ^N^ 



» 
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Why we do not find that \ 
plained of in our own States, 
of Maryland, or of Massachu: 
freely give his vote for a native 
ticut. Take into consideration t 
tors cannot be such, till they 
the age of thirty years, at wl 
of life, puerile prejudices gen 
to more manly considerations 

Eugene. 

But supposing as before, that 
nary Republic consisted of Vir, 
svlvania. and Rhod«-M*»«L 
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CONSTANTINE. 

ly separation of the hierarchy fromthe 
cutive power, levels all obstacles. For 
us imagine that the electors delegated 
Rhode - Island, be catholics ; all their 
iness is to name a purely civil chief 
;istrate. They know that he must be of 

religion professed by the majority of 
ovinia, and Pennsylvania, because they 
-weigh Rhode-Island. They go neverthe- 

with perfect equanimity to the elec- 
i, because though they form the mino- 
• in the religious persuasion, they are 
riitted as they ought to be, on equal terms 
h the protestants, to the Legislative 
imbers, and other subordinate offices in 

Republic. I cannot repeat it too often, 
jene, my separation of the hierarchy from 

supreme civil power sets every thing 

est. 

Eugbns. 

must however get more clearly at your 
aning, with regard to this important 
nt in question. Let us suyygosfcXtas^ *& 
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before, that your Republic of Eutiesos wer 
composed of three states, which we wii 
call Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ehodfr 
Islam!, and that the two former were chief! 
protectant, and the latter catholic, I am lei 
to conclude from what you have said, tha 
the catholics should have equal rights wit! 
the ■'.tants in the civil and military ol 

fices of the government," is it not so? 

CoirSTAKTIITB. 

With the exception of the candidates h 
the Consulate, the Presidencies of the tw 
Chambers, and the judges. Certain ^ 
cessions should be made in favour of ih 
predominating religious persuasion. 

ErcERE. 

Would you allow catholic Nobles to si 
in the Upper Chamber? 

Constant ike. 
A certain number should be admittei 
regard being had to the rough amount 
tie numbers of iheir ^etsoasum. 
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Eugene. 

ild you permit any catholic Bishops 
n your Senate of Nobles ? 

CoNSTANTINE. 

we have a different case. Their 
ion necessarily implies a direction 
d wholly in reference to their pe- 
tenets. The rights and interests of 
hurch are to be furthered in the 
, not in the metropolis of my Re- 
of Eunesos. With regard to their 
jhts, they will be sufficiently gua- 
by the lay members'of their persua- 
Imitted into either Chamber. 

Eugene. 

upposing that in your Rhode-Island 
mce, a protestant and catholic were 
me rival candidates for the repre- 
n of any town, are you of opinion 
s electors, who might be principally 
s, would give impaxUaV *sfc\&* Vs* 



the protestants predominate< 

tholic, where those of his 01 

predominated y but if the 

once persuaded, that the t 

separated from the supreme 

it appears to me, that no rea: 

cle could occur, to prevent 

a candidate of opposite persu; 

selves. 

Eugene. 

But supposing that this for 
the Pope, were to become a 
ral prince, and wishing to ; 
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we acknowledge you as our spiritual 
i f and the lawful successor of St. Peter; 
since we have sworn fidelity to the Re- 
lie, if ever you set your foot on our 
vs, as an open invader, or insidious 
ny^ in spite of the sanctity of your tern* 
, we will inflict on your temples^ tern- 
%l cuts with temporal weapons properly 
pered for the occasion. » So true it is 
t my separation of the hierarchy from 

executive power clears away all diffi- 
ties. 

Eugene. 

Kou have solved this problem as satis- 
torily as its • difficulty will admit. This 
1 only be done by a vague approxima- 
n; for the subject may be compared 
one of those equations, of which there 
trays remains an unknown fractional quan- 
f. I cannot better close my questions 
specting the Church, than by asking what 
ethod you would propose for arresxves^ 
e progress 1 of mendicity m y*\« "^ fcr 
Wie of Eunesos ? 
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CoffSTANTINE. 

. That has always been the crux po 
rum. There are nevertheless four 
erful engines, by bringing which 
play Tnendicity may, I apprehend; be 
pletely annihilated; these are, Poor* 
which should be moderate*, Hospitals, ^ 
should not be ridiculously ostentatic 
their architecture, as in Britain; & 
banks, and Colonization, Colonization si 
be annual. There is also another 
which should be attended to, which 
encourage as much as possible, a 
the lowest classes, the expediency c 
marrying, tilt they have at least a i 
nable prospect of providing for their 
dren. David, as amorous a princess 
sat on the throne of Judah, and whc 
many other sovereigns, loved to scatt 
Maker's image through the land, says, 
king of children, « Blessed is the mar< 
has his quiver full of them. » He si 
have added, « Provided he lias a bow s 
enough, to make tliem hit trie target oj 
support. » Perhaps Ave sty t\yoti*\v\v^ 
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I only of the cause, and not of the effect. 
Perhaps it escaped him, that if his loving 
subjects were all as assiduous in their 
amours as himself, their progeny would of- 
ten fie Lazari eat up all their lives, with 
vermin, leprosy and sores, and not clad in 
fine linen, and faring sumptuously like his 
own bastards. It is evident, he had studied 
the theory of population only in its first 
rudiments. 

Eugene. , 

I have now a question or two to put 
with respect to the tribunals. How many 
would you propose for your republic ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

In an infant state, no more than two 
would be necessary ; one for civil, the 
other for criminal jurisdiction ; but in our 
times, when the relations of society are so 
complex, and multifarious, more no doubt 
would be requisite. Taking then into con- 
sideration the multitude of relations em- 
braced by the Law in owe fo^j&A v^fc* 



3 a court of chancer' 
£. An admiralty court 

5. Courts martial. 

6. A court of equity. 

The Court of Equity should 
of the first legal practitione: 
public; and writs of error frc 
cpurts, should to it be solelj 
will resemble the court of 
France. All the patronage of 
be vested in this court, of whi 
cellor of the Republic will b< 

«ir1f»nt. T sav all tl»» ■ ■* ■ '~ 
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Const antinb. 

This august tribunal will consist of thir- 
teen members. At the demise, or resigna- 
tion of any one of them, 1 apprehend, that 
the vacant place could not be better filled 
than by the nomination of the rest of the 

court itself. 

Eugene. 

Would you have the Consul's ministers 
appoint the judges ? . 

CONSTANTINE. 

By no means. Montesquieu says some- 
^ where : « 11 n'y a point encore de liberie, 
si la puissance de Juge n'est pas separee de 
la puissance legislative et de Vexecutrice. » 
Now I do not see how the judicial power 
can be said to be completely separate from 
the executive , if the judicial office be fil- 
led by the executive itself. To ensure li- 
berty, Eugene, we must search for a better 
source. There exist in most civilized states, 
certain colleges called Courts of law \ I re- 
quire as a postulate, that \\ie&fc ei\*X «> w&. 
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that the students of the law be divided 
into several distinct classes, such as special 

'pleaders , barristers , conveyancers, Serjeants, 
and others. I propose then , that the candi- 
dates for the judicial office be .taken from 

' the degree of Serjeants only, and that all , 
the other professors of the law resident in , 
or attached to these courts, form a body of 
electors, to rendezvous in the hall of the 
principal court , and to name the judge by 
the majority of votes. I have too to propose, 
that none of the candidates should be 
younger than -forty -five years , and that 
their stipends should be equal to those of 
the ministers of state. It is unknown what 
the public owe to an upright and discreet 
judge; his anxieties are great, and ought to 
be handsomely recompensed. This appears 
to me to be the most satisfactory method of 
filling the important trust of judge; for if 
you were to' make the people indiscriminate- 
ly electors, you would not be so likely to 
get at men of real desert , and knowledge 
of equity , as from a body of electors com* 

posed of persons couvet&rax ^Vto^&fct««»sft 



itself. Great benefit too , would accrue to the 
illustrious profession of the law , from the 
adoption of this method ; for it would serve 
as a bond of union , and stimulus lor exer- 
tion , which must be often deadened, when 
so important a right is Tested in, the 'hands 
of ministers, frequently perhaps promoting 
their favourites , and often ignorant of the 
high qualifications essential to the judicial 

functions. 

Eugene. 

With regard to the TrM by Jury, you 
are so fond of Liberty and Equity going 
hand in hand, that I hardly think it neces- 
sary to ask whether you would adopt it in 

your Republic of Eunesos. 

« * 

CONSTANTINE. 

I always considered the Trial by Jury as 
the noblest bulwark of the rights of indivi- 
duals , in the best constituted common- 
wealth. But I cannot help suspecting , that 
the fundamental maxim, which insists on 
the unanimity of the jurymen is erroneous, 
We all-know , that intelligence in this world , 
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is differently dealt out to different indivi- 
duals. Evidences of guilt may strike diffe- 
rently different minds. I will state a case to 
show you that 1 disapprove not only of this 
law , but also of the jury being composed 
of tvtelve individuals , and with what I hope 
you will think good reason. Let us suppose 
that A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. I. K. L. M., aw 
impannelled for the trial of a difficult cri- 
minal case, depending wholly on much 
circumstantial evidence; that the six first 
are conscientiously for the acquittal, and 
the six last, for the condemnation of the 
prisoner. «But you must be unanimous,* 
cries the Law : « But we cannot be so,» re- 
plies the jury; « JVe have all been attentive 
to the proceedings y and have faithfully taken 
notes; our consciences will smite us, » crj 
the first six , * if we condemn this prisoner : 
so tltey will if we acquit him, » cry the $h 

last. How is the verdict to be obtained ?B^ 

« 

the law, Eugene, which I now propose 

which should enact, that the unanimity o 

a jury is not necessary; that to prevent an; 

difficulty arising from iifitewrcx ^yknkn 
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ntertained on any case, by equal numbers, 
he jury should be composed of thirteen in- 
lividuals; that the simple majority of the 
suffrages should decide in cases not capital; 
that in cases which may involve the verdict 
of Death , two-thirds of the votes will be at 
least requisite , to pronounce the condem- 
nation of the prisoner , which number we 
roust call nine. « Numero Deus impure gau- 

det.» 

Eugene. 

I approve of your amendment. Tell me 
now whether you would allow the lower 
classes of people in your Republic , to in- 
flict punishment at their own discretion, on 
the transgressor of any particular law. 

CONSTANTIHE. 

No; the law must always be «inseipsd tota 
teres atque rotunda; « the Law loses much 
of its dignity, when the uneducated rabble 
are allowed in any cases to be the execu- 
tioners. I have one or two moTfe ^ov»xa>\» 
tote, in reference to \egvs\a\\oxv» ^^^ 



from those prectiBjpB 
dark ages, when the monks had 
ponderating influence in the co 
vereigns; another, and which is : 
is, the gradual abolition of the 

: % scripta. For the origin of Ia\v$ , 
pend merely on immemorial usa ; 
generally traced either to the w 
despot, or the caprice of some b 
the feudal system was prevalent 
Such laws then as may exist ii 
state , and which derive their >• 
from custom, ought to be subrt 
consideration of the legislature 
repealed, should be regularly 

-Watered in the statutes. — Ancl 
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vere there any attached to your Republic 
ifEunesos. 

CONSTANTINE. 

They should be styled Proconsuls. The 
node of administering the government of 
he colonies should depend on the genius 
)f the colonists. If they were capable of 
hinking much for themselves , the govern- 
nent should be modelled on principles si* ' 
nilar to those of the mother-country ; if, 
is in Asia , they attached importance to 
aagnificence , the Proconsul should per- 
laps assume a sort of regal splendour. I 
tave to suggest, that the term of their of- 
ice do not exceed seven years , the dura- 
ion of the Consulate at home , and that 
bey should take care to act differently 
"om the Roman Proconsuls, and prove by 
leir conduct, that the colonies can be well 
iministered , when the government of the 
tother-country is equally so ; also before 
ley set out for their destinations, that they 
toald take with them \tae Ye&tet oICarww* 
his brother Quintus , N*Yve^ aSaox*. \.o S2& 
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his Proconsulate in Asia minor: tin 
have a better companion. 

Touching the Proconsulates, I '. 
this to suggest, that they should b< 
often as possible by civil individua 
where the command extends ovei 
but a fortress; or where the des: 
rival state contiguous to the colon 
render it more expedient to vest tl 
rity solely in a military commande 

Eugene. 

What title would you assign t< 
vernors of Counties ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

I apprehend that no better can b< 

than Prefect. 

Eugene. 

And by whom are these Prefc 
named ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

By the Consul's ministers. T 
should be generally fiVteA. \>^ c 
viduah. 
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EUGENE, 

What is your opinion of the policy of 
>rders of merit? Would you adopt any in 
'our Republic ? 

Constantino 

Going as I do on the principle of not 
►eing top republican, I rather think I would. 
ley should however only be two in nura- 
>er ; one for the remuneration of civil 
irtue, science, and art*, the other, for naval, 
nd military desert. All others would be 
upernumerary, and could only take their 
rigin from court-pride and etiquette. The 
rder of civil merit, I would term the 
rder of the white cross ; and it should 
e bestowed equally on statesmen, first- 
ite literati, and the most distinguished 
lists; the order of naval and military desert 

WOUld Call THE ORDER OF THE RED CROSS*, 

e type of that religion, which in oppo- 
tion to its precepts, has so often unshea- 
ted the sword; but which consoled Ba^ard^ 
d so many other true lafcto^ V&- ^dwe* 
ng moments. Each o£ thea* oxtex^v^ 

O 
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be divided into three classes ; the crosses 
should be of different enamels attached 
to the button-hole by different coloured 
ribbands, marking the three classes. No 
other insignia should be attached to the' 
orders. " There is no more vulgar taste in 
the distribution of orders, than to smear 
a man of desert with ribbands, and fea- 
thers, so as to make him appear a hero 
of the stage, rather than of real life. 

Eugene. 
And who is to confer these orders ? 

CONSTANTINE. 

The Consul certainly, with the advice of 
his ministers; conferantur a laudato viro; 
we have often heard of the value of /««- 
dari a laudato viro. The insignia should 
be sent to the deserving individual accom- 
panied by a handsome letter written by 
the Consul himself; and they should never 
be worn except at \v\& levees, or other state- 
ceremonies. Swords atid ^nttxta m\^&x\fc\ 
voted by mumci\>a\\Ues to o«l«» o\y*kc* 
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and books, or pieces of plate, for ciyil exer- 
tion,' or preeminence in science or art. 
After all, Eugene, orders are not quite 
compatible with the simple grandeur of 
a Republic ; but as I before stated, my 
object is not to * be too republican; and 
he must out-Brutus Brutus in republican 
sternness, who would not accept with gra- 
titude, a small pledge of distinction from 
the individual, whose merit had raised him 
.to the chief magistracy, and such a man 
Would be thought by the best disposed of 
Jiis fellow- citizens to possess any thing 
but an enviable complexion of mind. I 
have however this proviso to make, that 
the order never descends from father to 
son, and that it should only be conferred 
as the reward of sterling merit. — Well, 
Eugene, what do. you think of my proposed 
orders ? ... 

Eugene. 

Why I think them at leasf as good as a 
reeking knee-band picked up by a coquette 
at a ball, or as the Yre^ Va. "^ ^^^ 
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which the farmer grubs up with his hoe. 

CONSTANTINE. 

Now, Eugene, I will amuse you with a 
story. There flourished formerly in Delhi, 
a great Mogul, who was much respected, or 
rather feared by his subjects. To reward 
military merit, he had recourse to what 
we should think an odd proof of his sa- 
tisfaction. Did an officer signalize himself 
in the field ? He bestowed as a present, a 
gold box richly set with diamonds, and 
containing what ? A hair from his High' . 
ness's whiskers. Three hundred .years after 
the decease of this prince, when Delhi was 
under one of his descendants, it happened 
that one Dowlut Rao Sing had won an im- 
portant battle, which added lustre to th6 
arms of Delhi. He was introduced into the 
presence of the reigning Mogul, who or- 
dered a gold box enclosing a hair from 
one of his whiskers, to bfe presented to him 
in his presence. Rao, on opening the box, 
without saying one word, burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughter, on finding what 
it contained. (It happen^ \k*x\tf^*&^e& 
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native of a state, conquered by the prece- 
ding Mogul of Delhi : ) Quoth the Mogul 
in a fury : « Bind this, insulting proud trai- 
tor; away with him to prison.* Quoth the 
arch Rao : « Your Highness may it, is true, 
send me to prison ; but I would have your 
Highness know, that though your present may 

have suited Rao's great grand -father, it 
does not suit Rao himself. What you Call 

pride in me, is nothing more than the pro* 
gress, which intelligence has made in your 
empire. Tlie Delhi of to day is not the Delhi 
of four hundred years' ago. The clock no 
longer points to the same hour. Had your 
Highness given me some type of the religious 
institutions which Delhi respects, most cer- 
tainly I should not have laughed in your 
Highnesses presence. » 

Eugene. 

Thank you for your' anecdote from the 

east. Now tell me whether yo.u would allow 

the exhibition of public games in your 

Republic? 

CoTmjLircisre.. 

If well regulated, tVe* *re w^^ 



celebrate the signing of pea 
then a peace were to take 
Consul were elected, order$ 
sued from the office of the r 
Public works, to erect a te 
phitheatre capable of contai 
population of the metropoli 
might be as follow: 

i. Foot-races. 

2. Fencing matches* 

3. Discoboli, or quoit-thi 
4- Foot-ball. 

5. Archery, 

6. The French game call 
Cocagne. 
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c. rThe expenses of these games, which 
ould be no dou|>t considerable, might be 
artly defrayed at the office of the mi- 
ister of the Public works, and: partly, by 
ckets of admission, at low prices* 

Eugene. * l 

•%■■ • 

But what would the Calvinists of the 
epublic say to these games ? , 

CKom 

Why if they chose to oppose them, they 

td better select "their champion,' and let 

m descend into the arena x to settle the 

isiness in the best way he could, with 

e first pugilist of the Republic; so that 

e spectators might be able to ascertain 

lich of the two, is tli£ predestined con- 

leror elect. 

Eugene. "• 

Would you permit the combats of ani- 
ils at these games? 

CONSTANTINE. . ♦ 

It should depend cm ift\* tossm^ <&.*» 
oak A lion and % **$*, ^* ^*^ 



\ 
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>al ingredient of whose natures is fero- 
ity, might be pitted against each other, 
without tearing the breasts of the spec- 
itors with the tender feelings of com- 
tassion^ the Urns of the Ukraine, or Bi- 
on, might each have f to do with four fo 
avage mastiffs $ a panther or jaguar might fc c 
>e made to settle his differences with a 1<4 
triped hyoena; a leopard, with a bear. |£§ 
uch animals seem to be formed to amuse 
ls with' their combats; fighting is their pal 
lement. But I would not introduce horse, 
nd bull-fights , as in Spain, or bull-bai- 
ings, a still more cowardly amusement, 
s .in Britain. These exhibitions should 
towever be very rarely permitted. 

. EUGEPTB. 



fch< 



1 



Would you allow of boxing in your Re- 
mblic of Eunesos? 

CoNSTANTlNE. 

By all means. Let us leave to the higldy 
v/fized Frenchman, lavs swo?^\je>\JNfc<four 
'*$fined. Italian his stiletto ; vgA. v> coara 



A 
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like you and me, their fists. The 
Greeks, as well as the hardy. Ro- 
ad their boxers. Never suffer your- 
jene, to be laughed out of these 
xhibitions; which if not carried . 
», strengthen the chest, and mus- 
the praecordia, and make the low- 
es indifferent to the minor evils 
« Young sweating devils, » which 
a good many of us, are often ef- 
r expelled by a fist. When a fist 
the nest in which they squat, I 
en them fly; wings, horns, cloven 
d all. 

Eugene. 

; do not make the experiment on 
I me now what costume you would 
or the principal functionaries of 
mblic; and with this, I will finish 
ling you. 

CoNSTANTINE. 

imis, turn de maximis cwofcanw*.^ 
The Consul cou\& nax ko \*»«* 

m • 



civic crown except at tflife 
his consecration \ when he 
prorogues the legislative G 
should appear in his robes 01 
them on no other occasion, 
composing the Upper Chambt 
adopt robes pf the same : 
toga comularis* but of a blue 
this distinction would suffi< 
well as the Consul's, will b 
the finest texture. As for the 
ber, emanating as it does fi 
pie, any distinction of dre 
superfluous, unnecessary. I 
ver proscribe the pigtails, ai 
legislative Chambers as little 
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t 

ting France in dress. Call to mind Milton's 
description of Adam : 

« His hyacin thine locks 
Round from his parted forehead manly hung. » 

"What a pity it is the Poet did not clap 
a pig-tail on our general ancestor ! 

» 

Eugene. 

r 

Always at Rome, I perceive, Constan- 
tine. You will never be satisfied, till you 
raise another Capitol, and a Temptum- Jovi 
Capitolino. - t 

CoNSTANTINE. 

Eugene, be at least fair. If I propose the 
Roman costume, it is not from the puerile 
wish of imitating it because Roman, but 
because it will be found to be the most 
noble, and manly habit ever invented. The 
blue colour which I have proposed for 
the nobles, is at least original. I do not 
servilely copy; I ouly select. Colligo au* 
rum j mi Eugeni, de stercore Rerumpubli* 
carum. * 
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None but in the size of the s 
the jeweller would arrange 1: 
you or I. 

Eugene. 

Now that we are turned tail 
pose we shall become perruqu 
Republic. How would you dres 
of the Church ? Enfillette a i 
The Bishops? In full-bottome 
Constantine ? 

Constantihe, 

Why, if I wanted to make tl 
lous, that would be the dre 
propose. I should say, that if 
no Dowder, and put over theil 



), they would look more respect* 
in those preposterous wigs , which 
disposed to laugh at. The dres$ 
uggest, will remind Eunesos of the 
nplicity of the primitive Church, 
then assigned red, to the Con- 
to the nobles; aud black, to the 
What colour can we muster for 
unen of the long robe ? green and 
re too gaudy; white would be 
> contract dirt, like the trade it- 
'times. There remains then no- 
ter than a chocolate brown, seen 
id spare in the barrister, getting 
fuller and fuller in the superior 
11 it terminates in full brown robes 
3th, of the same form as the toga 
seen in the Presidents of either 
You know that I hate any thing 
in real life; the costume then, 
have suggested, I hope you will 
< Persicosodi apparatus. » But spleen 
1 legislator may make a good speech 
nv coat, green waiscoat^ red Vree.- 
r c stockings, and white shaes 



V* 



portance than we may at bn 
Any thing ridiculous should b 
Supposing at the audience giv 
Roman Senate, to the Syrian an 
charged to present the Cande 
by Antiochus, for the temple 
pitoline Jove, the Senators hac 
in robes composed of a patch 
here, a patch of red, or gold tfc 
on this side, a tassel on that 
plume of feathers on the head, 
of silk ribband on the should* 
of that simple attire, which j 
them even in the eyes of barb 
lords of human kind. Supposin 
Gatulus had appeared in a pon 
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powder and. pomatum, would not the am- 
bassadors have whispered to each other, 
in the and camera of the Senate, « Is U 
possible in the name pf Astarte, that this 
van be the Senate^ whose influence extends 
to the utmost limits of the earth? » 

Eugene. ' 

Why the ambassadors would have had 
reason to stare certainly. But I had al- 
most forgot your Consul's civic crown. I 
hope you have prepared something that 
does not clash with the Capitol. 

Const antine. 

It will be of pure gold, and composed 
of oak, and olive branches intertwined. 
The' oak emblematic of strength and firm- 
ness; the olive, of peace. 

Eugene. 

Would you suggest any other insignia 
for the Consul? 

. CONSTANTINE. 

I have to propose, that when he enters 
the Senate for the purpose of convening 
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, proroguing the legislative Chambers, 
should be preceded by two state-offi- 
rs, each bearing an ivory staff, five feet 
length; one will exhibit a personifica- 
►n of Religion, with her attributes, eight ' 
ches in height, carved in ivory, andstand- 
g on a globe of the same material; 
e other, its companion, will represent 
iw with her attributes* And these two 
ipiones eburnei will always precede the 
>nsul on state-ceremonies. 

Eugene. 

But we must not forget the curule 
air. 

CONSTANTINE. 

It should be made of heart of oak, 
actly similar to the sella curulis of the 
)mans. No ivory, no gold, no studs, no 
lvet testers with coats of arms, oversha- 
>wing it : 

The Presidents of the two Chambers 
ight also be seated, in two oaken chairs 
the same form, but smaller than that 
Topriated to the GoasuV 
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Behold then Ay Consul, and my two Pre- 
sidents seated, neither of them with pon- 
derous perukes, or effeminate powder, 
2nd pomatum, but completely nel gusto 
Romano! 

EqGENB. 

Supposing a coinage were to take place 
uader any Consul, how would you arrange it? 

CONSTANTINB. 

One side of the coin should exhibit the 
profile of the actual Consul, engraved in a 
t&asculine Roman style, without the civic 
crown, with his surname, or title if he 
has one, thus : « Titius Consul » , and on 
the reverse, there will be the personifica- 
tion of Eunesos with her attributes, habi- 
ted like the goddess Roma, and on the ex- 
terior edge of the coin, « Cedanl arma 

togas. » 

Eugene. 

Now for your state-maces. 

CoHStiimtrc.. 
They will be four in. Trosrikw** w^ «* 



a personification of Concord ex 
a corresponding manner ', and 
maces with the consular civic c 
tween them, will be always laid 
ble of the Upper Chamber. A thi 
executed in the same manner, 
a small personification of Comm 
her attributes ; and a fourth, i 
nion, will represent Agriculture 
attributes; and these two last v 
insignia of the table of the Lo\i 
ber; that the representatives ir 
' ways reminded of their being 
tic of the two great pivots, on 
prosperity of their country revc 
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a horse rampant. Underneath will be the 
motto of the Republic : Cedant arma togas. 

Eugene. 

» 

Now for your ensigns of the army. 

CONSTAWTINE. 

One will be the regimental colours, white, 
blue, green, red, or mixed, as they may 
happen to be} the other will be a plain 
crimson flag, on which will be emblazoned 
the national arms, supporters, and motto 
as before. If you can suggest any other 
motto more appropriate than the celebrated 
exclamation of Cicero, I will thank you 
for it \ I can think of none. 

Eugene. 

Ill befall him who thinks ill of the motto 
which you have adopted. But why the bull 
and the horse for supporters ? Your ances- 
tors came from Ireland to Boston \ that will 
account for your predilection for bulls, 

Come/m hotbela^eVvedLOMXo^w^^Ma 



personated their rivers under th 
a bull, in allusion probably to tl 
which they administered to thei; 
The Popes had their bulls; only 
not of so tractable a breed, fo 
as driven out of Rome, being 
they frequently returned, and hu 
keepers into the air : 

« Then, might ye see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits with their w 
And fluttered into rags* » 

A celebrated transatlantic natic 
John Bull, The great luminary of 
never looks so cheering as when he 
Taurus. It is then- that the spring 
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Eugene. i 

But why the horse ? \ 

i 

CONSTANTINE. \ 

A. horse is emblematic of true nobi- , 
j\ « His neck is clothed with thunder, » 
horse was the distinctive attribute of '■ 
ptune, who struck his favourite Attica 
th his trident, and up sprung a horse : 

■ Fudit equum, magno tellus percussa tridenti. » 

[t is therefore the emblem of the so- 
reignty of the seas ; and it was for this 
ison, that the Carthaginian coins and 
idards exhibited a horse's head. I will 
abandon my horse and bull ; but will 
\ the first by his mane, and the latter, 
is horns, and will back them against 
fterogeneous animals, which you may 
to name. 

EtfGENE. 

the bull and horse carry the day. 

CONSTANTINE. 

re one or two ot\\et ickvaat ^\\\\s* 
.upon, the adoption ot^\»^fi<*^ 



the metropolis , atfd pnjvia 
There are in most states, many 
pie-, both male, and female, < 
comes, who would derive much c 
and pleasure from such institutic 
is the abolition of liveries for s< 
badge of servitude has always e 
the same ratio as the pride of 
the pretensions of a powerful 
« Down with the liberies » shoul 
from one end of the Republic 1 
And now thajt I have to do ¥ 
they remind me of proposing 1 
of any absurd distinction of d 
junior students of the univ< 
richer might adopt black silk, 
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The beadles of the universities should carry 
two maces of silver, one representing Re- 
ligion, the other Science, each standing on 
a globe; and these two maces will always 
precede the Chancellor, when he goes to 
the Senate for the despatch of university 
business. 

So much then for the minima Reipub- 
Ucas. 

Yes, my dear Eugene, the morel con* 
sider an hereditary chief magistracy, the 
more- 1 disapprove of it, and the more I 
think it unworthy of a. great and enlight- 
ened nation. It can only be adopted ad- 
vantageously by a state, wherein a mili- 
tary spirit is too predominant, and where, 
if the power of election were granted to 
* the people, they would be corrupt and 
vile enough to name a military chief; but 
as I before said, in a state, like bur own, 
in which the great majority of the peo- 
ple is well convinced of the extreme im- 
portance of keeping Xhe miY\\arj A^ 
subordinate to the civil ^ovi^^^^s^- 
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the power of election were gran 
them , they would always take c; 
name a man of pure civil merit to I 
executive, for a limited period, an< 
limited power ; the advantages which 
accrue to that state, are so obvii 
to make it, one Would think, supei 
to point them out. 

In the first place, the evidence 
history proves that man was not c 
for a too long possession of pow< 
all thos^ who have presided over 
record can scarcely name an Alfrc 
Alphonso, a St. Louis, to counterb 
in some slight degree, those endle 
bals, factions, and wars, which hav 
their source in the maintenance a 
indefeasible rights of kings, grounded 
alleged divine right. The heir, Euge 
an hereditary crown is generally a 
led child ; scarcely are his intellect!; 
culties developed, before the pois< 
flkttery is instilled into his ear; he c 
blend in the wot\& \Vke tovo\W tm 
7 "^ general, cannot trw&y *»&. « 
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r 

mind with that variety of knowledge so 
essential to the holder of the . executive' 
^power, even in a -triform state. But gran- 
[ting that he were a phenomenon, I would 
\ still persist in opposing his right to a too long 
J monopoly of power, inasmuch as experience 
. proves, that it precludes that salutary change 
| of patronage and measures, so requisite for 
4e well-being of every state It does not 
| Squire a very comprehensive knowledge 
of the movements of the political machine, 
*o be aware, that from an occasional, but 
*n>t perhaps too sudden transition from 
o«e system of policy to another, good is 
found to spring up, where evil was be- 
fore, and vice versa. The political body 
is recruited and refreshed by the change, 
iti th& same manner that a variety of ali- 
tfcent, strengthens, and is salutary to the 
tiuman frame, or as the farmer meliorates 
Iris lands by a change of crops. And per. 
liaps it may be fair to derive arguments 
in favour of this, from a certain analogy 
observable in the physical audmo\^W<sM~ 
look at that peach-tree, -TLugpafc* Vw\^ 



person, in emulation ol 

to go through life with 

servance of every rule ; 

sonant with every mors 

nor propriety, such a beii 

lay claim to our admirati< 

rather consider him in th 

nomenoa to be stared ai 

our own species. In the 

in an enlightened state. 
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men, whose opinions, though different 
from those of the actual holders of pow- 
er, would be productive of benefit in 
other channels, though not equally so in 
the same*, I say such an arrangement is 
also out of order, and incapable of pro- 
ducing those advantages, which result from 
that beneficial change and variety, obser- 
vable in all things below. 

Those, who examine attentively the 
movements of a triform state, with an he- 
reditary executive, will I apprehend, be 
convinced that they are attended rather 
by the mere umbra, than substance of li- 
berty. 

The people are cajoled by the struggle 
to obtain, they are scarcely ever in posses- 
sion of, the advantages, which the system 
appears to hold out. 1 always mean to se- 
parate liberty from licentiousness. Watch 
attentively the issue of debates in either 
legislative Chamber, with an hereditary exe* 
cutive, and how very rarely it is that the 
measures suggested by the actual ministers, 
or their adherents, are successXxjJ^ <s^r 
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measures, ensured by an occasional change 
of the holder of the executive power, are 
sufficiently apparent to every candid mind. 
It may be received, Eugene, as an apho- 
rism in politics, that a system of politics, 
though obviously erroneous, provided it be 
pursued for asftart period, is less destructive 
of the welfare of a nation, than a protracted 
and obstinate perseverance in one, which 
may have a greater colour of justice and 
plausibility. I cannot better illustrate this 
truth, than by imagining that my island 
of Eunesos has its elective Consuls. Let 
us then place Consul A. on the curule 
chair. His ideas and disposition are paci- 
fic ; he names ministers, who enter gene- 
rally into his views ; the agriculturist and 
manufacturer thrive under his . consulate, 
the military and marine are inert; and the 
monied interest has no remarkable activity. 
Follows Consul B. a man of considerable 
talent, and ambitious of illustrating the 
arms of the Republic. He appoints his 
ministers, and war is &tc\ttte&. *X>k\\v^ 
then go not quite so ^towg «*w^S ^* 
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tionof the national debt, incurred during 
the expensive Gonsulate of B. arid from ' 
which the nation still suffers. By strict 
economy, his ministers succeed in almost 
extinguishing the debt incurred by B. and 
the lower- classes are relieved from the 
additional taxes imposed. But the artists, 
who enjoyed their tide of prosperity during 
the preceding Consulate, are now rather in 
the back ground, so is the military and 
marine, they do not however murmur, for 
they console themselves with the old adage: 
« Every dog has his day. v The exterior 
relations of a state might no doubt somer 
times prevent the introduction of this be- 
neficial change of system; it might some- 
times be impolitic t6 introduce it. Still 
the. chance of beiog able to effect it, is a 
great thing gained; and none of us are 
ignorant what a powerful agent hope is 
in all the concerns of this world. The views 
of foreign cabinets must too be materially 
influenced for the better, by the change of 
the chief magistrate } and' that pertinacious 
attachment to one syttam^w^p^^^^ 
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nourished by the pride of courts, and the 
pretensions, of particular families, if not 
annihilated, at least greatly weakened. Re- 
bellion, and discontent too, under this re- 
gular change of an elective chief magis- 
trate, must be necessarily rarer, than under 
an hereditary prince. Let us take for exam- 
ple the Consulate of B. and let us imagine 
that under him, the commercial and agri- 
cultural interests show symptoms of great 
discontent. « Let us see, » cry the disaffec- 
ted, « how long this man's Consulate will 
last; we have already had him six years, 
there only remains one; let us be quiet friends, 
things will probably take another turn under 
his successor. » Mark well the difference, 
Eugene, if Consul B. be an hereditary prince 
blessed, or scourged, I know not which, 
with a strong constitution, and brooding 
over a state for half a century or more; 
the same tenor of ideas biassing his cabinet; 
taxes, and public debt augmented beyond 
all bearable bounds, the military and ma- 
rine eternally besmeared n^\\X\ \\bbands, at 
. the expense of the Nv&fatfc oi ^ tob^r 
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part of the people : « God knows, » they 
cry, « how long we may remain thus; if 
the present holder of the executive dies, his 
son imbibing the same prejudices, and range 
of ideas, with his mother's milk will most 
likely continue in the same course as his 
father. What remains for our consolation ? 
Hunger and nakedness at home, or a pre- 
carious existence from emigration abroad. » 
It almost excites a smile of pity, to see 
a man, like Burke, endeavouring to prove 
a position, which neither the most enligh- 
tened philosophers, of ancient, or modern 
times, ever dreamed of proving : an here- 
ditary right to a chief magistracy. I allude 
merely to what he says in his celebrated 
Reflections, on this point; for all his other 
arguments appear to me not less remar- 
kable for the ingenuity, than the sound- 
ness of the doctrine. That great man com- 
mitted no doubt this pious fraud on our 
understandings, from the honorable motive 
of wishing to rescue his country from those 
scenes of horror, which \n\5fc \!kfc ^ra^** 
of reform, were lighted up Vj Y«&ft»»« 
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and sanguinary demagogues in France. 
To show how easy it is to neutralize his 
arguments, let us suppose that William, 
George , and James chose to set up each his 
pretensions to any throne , that the two 
first were twins, that the queen-mother 
was unexpectedly delivered of them both, 
after a gestation of seven months ; and that 
from some accident , it was not certain 
which came into the world first ; that nei- 
ther of them had an iron visor screwed 
to his temples,' in the cradle; that James 
claimed his right to the throne, as beingnear- 
est descendant of a dynasty expelled by a 
former legislature , but which for many 
ages had occupied the contested throne; let 
us suppose , that each of the three claimants 
had numerous adherents. Their respective 
lawyers might wage intellectual warfare ad 
infinitum and gain nothing. If the preten- 
ders were to have recourse to the ratio uU 
lima, they would entail on themselves, and 
their posterity, curses both loud and deep. 
.« It's mine, ». quol\xYIVK\VHv% vTio,?w,no,, 
* 9 s mine , » cries Geot^e , ^\\^\v\m %\sx&v 
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d swear it's mine, » retorts James , frowning 
severely, « my Ancestor was ousted by a cor* 
nipt legislature.* Only mark the perplexing 
hizarrerie of the condition of a state thus 
situated ; enough to split the ribs of a boor 
with laughter, would not his ridicule be 
cheeked by the consideration of the proba- 
bility of tragical results. 

But this Gordian knot, did it exist, would 
be untied, not after the compendious method 
of Alexander , but quietly and satisfactorily , 
by the fingers of the elect of the people. 

«Bi motus aniniorum, atque hose certamina tanta 
Vocibus electis patriaf compressa quiescunt. 

Melior vacua sine regnet in aula. 

Nam duo sunt genera , J hie melior , ille horridus alter 
Desidid, latamque trahens fnglorius ahum. » 

But if the system of an hereditary exe- 
cutive be pernicious to a nation , from the 
lif Acuities with which the succession is of- 
en attended, it is not the less so, to the. 
older of the power himself. I do not find that 
hstory dwells on any insults .©ttfcw^Vj ^& 
*msn people to their Consul. <^& ^ 
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propagated among a people. If the chief 
be of an imbecile mind, he will generally 
be managed by his ministers ; if of a strong 
and virtuously inclined one, the constant 
Sniggle whiph he will have within him- 
self, 4he ceaseless anxieties which he must 
Undergo, holding his office for a long period, 
will often terminate in the lamentable af- 
fliction of insanity. If he holds the supreme 
station for a moderately short period, he 
Will reap not only honour, but a consi- 
derable crop of pleasure and satisfaction, 
especially if he works his way gradually 
Upwards ; if for a long one, he becomes little 
letter than a harnessed slave, more the 
object of our compassion, than envy. No 
sensible man would wish to hold so res- v 
ponsible . and heavy a trust long. 

An hereditary executive also is noxious 
to a nation in a legal point of view. Any 
person but little conversant with law, must 
be aware that our penal code has made 
a nearer approach to equity, than those 
of other nations, whose ex^cnewftftA^^r 
Mors have had incessant coxvX^tiX\o\v hoSxn 
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founders of our Constitution assigned to the 
office of our chief magistrate a limited pe- 
riod, that the sense of the people might be 
consulted from time to time, with respect 
to the measures pursued, and that if they 
'disapproved of theni, they might have in 
their power the nomination of a new chief 
magistrate, who might counteract the ca- 
lamities entailed on their country, by the 
measures of his predecessor, and coadju- 
tors; for the experience afforded -by a tri- 
form state, with an hereditary executive, 
proves, that an opposition however ably 
conducted in the Legislative, h too often 
ineffectual in bringing about a change of 
system though loudly demanded by the 
majority of a suffering nation. 

No, Eugene, we sharp-witted Americans 
are not to be dazzled by the ignis fatuus 
of an hereditary divine right to the chief 
magistracy; wp place that divine right in 
the hearts of the elect of the people ; and 
we leave to the children of the old world 
to quarrel, and torment themselves about 
i^ as thej choose. Our UresvAfexv^ \s> ■&.- 
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ways conferred on elective autochthones; 
and we are as jealous of these, as were the 
Athenians of their grass-hoppers. We do 
not want to have things put in a train for 
the reception of « verbosce et grandes epis- 
tolce » by Congress, beginning : « Quid j 
scribam vobis, out quomodo scribam y out 
quid omnino non scribam ? Di me deceque 
pejus perdanty quant me perire quotidie sen" 
tio , si scio. » 

The arch America in her robe embroi- 
dered with her thirteen stars, every four 
years, quietly steps up to the President's 
chair, and'as quietly pulls him from his 
seat. She does not agitate her nerves, as 
silly Europa would on a similar occasion. 
She also takes good care to bestow her 
chief magistracy as the reward of civil merit; 
and if ever our countrymen are weak and 
degraded enough, (which God avert!) not 
to be aware of the great benefits which 
accrue to our states from an elective Pre- 
sidency, and the salutary change of patro- 
nage and measures resulting therefrom, and 
ensured thereby, insxeaA ol ^Baa ^{JAkol 
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harvests which they see smiling around 
them, I hope from that moment, they may 
reap such crops, as sprung from the teeth 
of Cadmus for their pains ! Thank God, 
Eugene, the crew of no foreign vessel 
can sail by the shores of our country, and 
pointing at them with derision, cry : « There 
are the great and glorious states, whose peo- 
ple are so industrious, whose orators are so 
renowned, whose armies are so distinguished, 
whose fleets traverse every sea; they do not 
know how to remunerate well attested civil 
merit with the chief magistracy, like manlr 
nations* Hah! hah! hah! hah! » 

Supposing that the frantic wish of as- 
serting a divine hereditary right to our 
Presidency seized like a paroxysm of mania, 
or a stroke of paralysis, any one of our 
Presidents, would not the very market* 
sweepers of Philadelphia thus address the 
deluded man ? « How will you prove it ? 
By incarceration? But you will not make 
yourself amenable to false imprisonment. By 
force of arms? But you are an. elective. cv*\£ 
magistrate; the temporary guaraAaa oj <* 
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established rights. Prove then this ya 
vine hereditary right. Ransack the a? 
of the state; make over to us, and 
the voucher signed, sealed, and ratty 
the Most High; which when you hap 
duced, and properly certified, whatev* 
are, whencesoever you come, we are 
submissive, and wear you to our he 
-*- Aude nunc O furia, de tud herec 
dicere prcerogativdl 

v. 
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formed, attached to civil institutions, and 
capable of self-command ; where a humid 
climate tends to dispose the mind to much 
thoughtfulness and melancholy; where 
a powerful stimulus for honourable exer- 
tion, provided order be guaranteed, is ra- 
ther to be courted than repelled; and 
where the election of the, chief magistrate 
would diffuse a vivifying interest among 
all classes of the community. « Who's. to 
he Consul ? » A question which would be 
echoed from one end of the Republic to 
the other, and would not fail to exhila- 
rate the most saturnine and epileptic vi- 
sage* But in an hereditary succession, we 
feel about as much interest, as when the 
nurserymaid substitute* one wax doll for 
another. The evidence of hktory proves 
too, Eugene, that eloquence has been al- 
ways found to assume a nobler character 
in Republics, than in states otherwise con- 
stituted. This alone, is so great, a thing 
gained, that even if the disadvantages on 
the other side were numfctow^ ^Jcaak. >a 
is far from being the caflftvtt -wss&^ ** 
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pear completely to counterbalance thefc^ 
in my eyes. 

What would the Athenians have said, 
had some orator from the Pnyx pro- 
posed, that it was necessary to send 
for some Persian prince, or princess, to 
keep up an hereditary litter for the ar- 
chonship? What the Cretans, and Car- 
thaginians, whose institutions have been 
so praised by Aristotle ? What the Ro- 
mans, had some Senator thus addressed 
Cicero, when Consul : « Nothing remains, 
Marcus Tullius, for thy glory, but to repu- 
diate Terentia, and marry the daughter of 1 
Antiochus; if she will not suit you , take the 
sister of Deiotarus; marry a woman you 
never saw, there y s a brave Consul, and give 
us a GaUo-Grceco-Roman for your legiti- 
mate successor. If you leave us an only 
daughter, no matter; she shall be Consuless, 
and Pontificia Maxima, into the bargain. 
We want a series of hereditary Consuls, and 
Consulesses. A 'vertigo has seized the Re- 
pu&lic; we have not intellect enougA left 
*/nong us to remunerate men of real n*r 
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rtt and moderation, withthe Consulate,witkout 
upturning the state from its foundations ? » 
But not to have recourse to antiquity for 
argument, what would the Genoese have 
said, if after the death of Andrew Doria, 
some one had proposed to make the Doge 
an hereditary prince ? What the Vene- 
tians, if in the glorious epochs of the Ziani, 
the Pisani, the Gontariniy the Gritti, the 
Morosini, some one of the Grand Coun- 
cil had suggested that the welfare of the 
Republic required an hereditary ducal 
come? Would not the cheeks of the au- 
ditors have been crimsoned with blushes ? 
Would not groans of indignation have 
burst from the very stones of the Bro- 
glio, and the Rialto ? 

There is nothing more mistaken, Eugene, 
than to imagine that a State cannot last 
long with an elective chief magistracy, 
or that to support it, it requires an Uto- 
pian and unattainable degree of virtue in the 
people* The Roman commonwealth sub- 
sisted four hundred and sixty years, in 
spite of the endless i erateux* , wiivMt^w^ 
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ly , from the too short duration of tl 
sulate ; and chiefly , from her. tc 
encouragement of a military spirit, i 
rily, and more especially, the bane < 
Republic. The Serene Republic ol 
lasted fourteen hundred years ; it u 
yal with the monarchy of France. 1 
tory of its government may divid 
four distinct epochs : the first, con 
that early period; when the gov* 
was purely democratic , and was v 
the hands of elective tribunes*, the 
when, the Doges were elected for 1 
who frequently abused their trust, 
of tyranny ; the third, when the po 
wrested from the Doges, and centre 
Senate, subject to checks from, tin 
Council, which at first appears to h; 
a species of popular elective assem 
the fourth , when at the commence 
the sixteenth century, the creatioi 
three State Inquisitors, and the i 
hereditary succession of the men 
the Grand Council, levelled a dea 
at the liberties o£ t\vfc ^g>\Mt\<u^ 
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was her most happy period , for gj^e theh 
enjoyed to all appearance , a firm govern- 
ment, tempered perhaps with as much li- 
berty, as her perilous position with respect 
to Turkey , and other rival states , would 
allow. Notwithstanding her pernicious er- 
ror in subsequently establishing a perma- 
nent state- inquisition, Venice never lost 
sight of the sound policy of electing her 
chief magistrate ; she frequently too made 
the office the recompense of civil exertion, 
•and merit, and we find, that of her one 
hundred and twenty Doges, many werfe 
men , who either distinguished themselves 
in a civil career, or whose Respectability of 
character made a favourable impression on 
the minds df the eleven electors drafted 
from the Grand Council. No wonder that 
the great Henry Bourbon gloried in his title 
of Venetian Senator. But it is not my ob- 
ject of inquiry whether Venice enjoyed' 
liberty or no*, all that I seek to prove from 
her example, Eugene, is, that a country 
with an elective ehief T can subsist for a 
very long period, as ma xhfc c%^^&vH*- 
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the loss of his head on* the scaffold. — I 
remember, Eugene, when at VenidS some 
months since , I was shewn in the Church 
of San Stefano , a bronze tablet, consecra- 
ted to s the memory of the man, with whom 
the fading glories of the Republic may be 
said to have been interred; it bore this im- 
posing inscription : FRANSCESCO MAU- 
ROCENO PELOPONNESIACO. ^Fortunate 
General, » I exclaimed , « whose fame shines 
forth in full blaze; whose sword was un- 
sheathed, not for the maintenance of heredi- 
tary pretensions, butfor the integrity of a well- 
constituted 'Republic! » I saw too, in the Cham- 
ber of the Senate, where there is nothingnow 
but a death-like silence , a picture , one of 
the most interesting of the works of young 
Palma , allegorical of the political position 
of Venice, at the period of the league of Cam- 
bray. On one side, stood Europa, with the 
arms of the different states confederated 
Against the Republic , emblazoned on her 
shield ; on the other , rose Venezia la domi- 
hante, as she was called, mxSsvYkfcfc Y\rhv «sA. 
tword, in the act of spxu^YTv^x^^*^ *> 
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long a period , formed tfEe^I 
characteristics of the Venei 
With both his arms extended 
te be exclaiming : «Rke then 
Adriatic ! » I thought with h< 
satisfaction, I should have e; 
duction , had the Vessel of £ 
in the hands of a luxurioi 
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qvic crown ! What an illustrious example 
do our states afford to manly and sensi- 
ble nations ! Picture to your imagination 
the chief magistracy exhibiting perhaps at 
.one period, the spirit and gallantry of Pom- 
peius Magnus; at another, the lettered ease, 
and placid dignity of Pomponius Atticus; 
atone while, inclining perhaps to the pro- 
fuse hospitality of Lucullus; at another, 
to the austerity and self-denial of Brutus! 
But I will imagine nothing chimerical, 
or Utopian; splendid talents, especially 
those of a military cast, are far from desi- 
rable, nay, they are to be deprecated in the 
holder of the executive power of a triform 
state. Let him have his flaws and foibles like 
another man; I will take men as they are, at 
their ordinary, level, and will still maintain, 
whatever may be our opinion respecting 
such and such individual, who occupies 
the supreme station, that it is from the 
variety of character and ideas, the change 
of patronage and measures ensured, not 
too frequently if you will entered upon, 
that the highest benefits m\xs\. %ra*ara»xfc ^ 
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vilized and well constituted communities. 
There is something so august in the bare 
mention of the word « Republic, » in the 
unadulterated acceptation of the terra, 
that those people one would think must 
be either a prey to military ferocity, like 
cannibals, or they must be mean-spiri- 
ted in a civil sense, if incapable of rea- 
lizing one*, since it is incontestable that 
the high destinies of nations in the great 
career of the universe, are too materially 
influenced by the too long monopoly of 
.power vested in the same individual, or 
the same family. 

Convinced then as I am of these impor- 
tant truths, did my imaginary isle of Eu- 
nesos exist, I would thus address her : 

« Give me the man for your Consul, Eur 
nesosy who centres his happiness in the dis- 
charge of his duty ; in whose forehead, I 
can distinctly read the words : « I feel grate- 
ful for the honour conferred ; » who 
can rise early and despatch business with 
Ais private secretary; who so presents him" 
*eff at his levee, « itfc w\ xvee ^\ W&&& 
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auctoritatem, severitas amorem diminuat; » 
who examines occasionally in person, the 
naval and military arsenals, and principal 
schools of the Republic; visits pnce during 
his Consulate, the universities; and literary 
establishments; desires the heads of the dif- 
ferent associations to point out to him the 
sfadents most distinguished for their industry 
fc| and talents, and invites them to dine with him; 
who can pass twice or thrice during his of* 
Jice, through the: wards of a hospital, or 
the cells of a prison, (and his mere shewing 
himself there would be attended by incalcu- 
lable benefit; ) who, at any review of t/ie 
mititdry, takes his ground, 



« Not with the tedious j>omp 
That waits on Princes, .when their rich retinae 
**| Of horses led, and grooms besmeared with gohJ, 

*$1 Dazzles the crowd, and sets them all agape, » 

I but plainly attired in a civil suit, and this 
, I *iot from affectation, but with the i)iew oj 
Jt tacitly proclaiming to the bystanders : 
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« Happy is the state, fox the civil k ^%sws\<U3»& 
to the military ; provide ti»X VtwaMfiaDL w>\ * 
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who shews all the acerrima mens of. 
tus, in the discovery and remunera 
talent; and if any brilliant or useful 
tion be made at home, or in any ^ 
country') make* inquiries respecting the 
who if ' poor> receives from hisprivat 
a reward; if rich, a letter couched , 
ging terms; who during the recess 
legislative bodies, can steal a mont 
the formalities of office, and pass i 
paternal estate, Hke Tullius at Arph 

' the company of the friends of his you 
can be found perhaps some summe 
ning, by the state-messenger, water 
fruit-trees like Hortensius 7 or sitting 
of his farmer 1 s cottages^ and sayin 
Ausonius : « Cunae hie, ibi sella cu 
wfio can see the last moments of h 
sulate expire with as much indiffer\ 
the wick of a rushlight; or ifhesh 
tempted to cast a « longing lingerh 
behind, * easily obliterates it by th 
tion, that all human glory must past 
and that it is nothing but equifa 

font to make way for the comers < 
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iver glorious to himself \ and beneficial to 
rthers, his Consulate may have proved; who 
: nfine, as he descends from the curule chap, 
vcruits his virtuous energies with the recol- 
lection of these magnificent lines : ■ 

« Interea cnrsns quo* prima a parte jnvente , 
Qaosqne adeo Consul, virtate animoqne petisti , 
ftos retine, atqae auge famam landesqtte bonorum. » 

CEDITE, CONSUL VENIT; DATE VI AM CONSULI; 
2 VOBIS VIDETXIR , DISCEDITE EUNESIOI. 

Forward then, my Consult Your country 
Eunesos stands ready to receive you; take 
bom her hands that meed, 

« Which Fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown 'd withal. » 

Precede him two officers, each with the Sci- 
no ebumeus : follow him his wife, first 
voman of the Republic, with your marriage 
>ed undefiled, with love for your children, 
vith zeal for the welfare and glory of your 
\usband, you may set the sneers of your 
ivals at defiance : accompany him ye Pro* 
onsuls of the colonies, destined to carry out 
he lights of civilization from the mother 
ountry, and if not to respect^ at lea&t \» 
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abstain from rashly interfering with there* 
ligious institutions of the nations committed 
to your charge : advance with firmness, Pre* 
sidents of either Chamber \ ye corner-stones 
of the Republic, each with the erudition of 
a Bacon, without his dirty fingers .'forward, 
Head of the Church, and Bishops, ye main 
bulwarks oft/ie morals of the commonwealm 
make signals of reverence, ye Nobles in your 
purple robes : Members of the Lower Cfiam- 
ber 9 your hands to your hearts, as you pass 
your venerable mot/ier : kiss her hand. Pre- 
sident, and Members of the High Electoral 
College, she extends it with confidence: bow 
with reverence, ye Prefects of the counties: ad? 
vance, ye elective Judges, never to be seen at 
the Consul's levees, and conscious of your 
own noble independence; precede them, thir- 
teen respectable jnen, accompanied by a stan- 
dard, shining with the words, « Trial by 
Jury, » present it to your general mother, 
as her noblest palladium : Members of the 
Law, venerate her, whose rights you art 
found to protect ; of the Churchy her, whose 
morals it is your duty to mppoit \ joUw 
merchants, manufacturers > andlan&KoU 
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sheet - anchors of the state - vessel : ad- v 
ice, jre tenantry, and husbandmen, with 
lerfulness .impressed on your countenances : 
t at her feet the two orders, ye heralds 

the Republic, and thunder in her ears 
you pass by, « Cedant arma togae : » 

ryour swords, ye officers of the army 
navy; lower the standards of the Re* 
blic, ye ensigns, as you advance; soldiers, 
d sailors, your hands to your caps, as 
u pass your venerable mother : bring up 
9 < rear+ rubble, wave your greasy hats, give 
ur mother Eunesos three cheers ; for she 
s dared to recompense well attested civil 
r tue with the chief magistracy ; your Con- 
? has found his reward , he has wea- 
ned out an anxiety of mind in your service, 
rich you can never know ; he will be at" 
tiive to your interests; he will also take 
re to punish those among you, who wil- 
dly violate the laws. Let the great theatre 
ind with one general fuizza fill the 

ge fill it full. » 

Eugene 

You have made of 'yout ^eroraXvanv ^ 

theatrical pageant. YfYiax. * \ta"j ^ ^ 
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you did not introduce troops of girls c 
ed in white, and crowned with rot 
head your procession ! 

CjOHSTAHTDCE. 

Bring them Hong by all means. L 
bells tune their jocund rebecks. Scat 
flowers as they go, let them preced 
Consul by tens and by twenties, as 
did, our President Washington, whi 
landed on the Mew-Jersey shores. B 
a symphony ready for^bem : 

« Strew your Consul's way with flower*. 
Strew ye fair, his way with flowers. » 

He rules, bat claims no right divine; 

His eoontry bids his merit shine. 

She gives, be gratefully receives; 

And when she lists, his station leaves. 

No crowns adorn his lineage tree; 

His own desert's his pedigree. 

No arms, no heralds ronnd him more; 

His trophies are, a Nation's love. 
« Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers; 
Strew your Consul's way with flowers. » 

Eugene. 
And where did you conjure up this 
constitution ? In Italy haply ? for you 
been at Venice-, at Cambridge perha 

.Neither in -the soft, avc <A aa\*£ 
n or in the searching aXmov^Vw* 
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ridge : it was among the glaciers of % 

ilps, the caverns of Jura; it was on t\ 

largin of the crystalling lake, where tH 

bet was inspired with, these brillian 

nes : 

?. • - 1 

« Mod lac est le premier! C'est sur ses bords heqreu?* 
Qn'habite des humains la deesse immortelle, 
fame des grand* travatu^, l'objet des nobles vcenx , 
Qae tout mortel erabrasse, oa desire, on rappelle, 
Qai vit dans tons les coenrs, et dont le nom sacre 
Dans les cours des tyrans est font bas adore. 
La Liberte I J'ai vu cette deesse altiere 
Descendre de Morft en habit de gaerriere , 
Les mains teintes dn sang des fiers Autricbiens, 
Et de Charles-le-Temeraire. » 

EtJGENE 

I should have thought rather in the 
ins of the Roman forum, or the shades 
'usculanum. 

jut you must be fatigued by this time 

in tine, « tot sustinens et tanta negotia 

» Your palate is getting rather dry, 

to wonder. I have with a me small keg 

tret lately consigned Jar a friend at 

tux; it is the produce of the estate 

formerly belonged to ^oTv\fes^vev^. 

ropose his memory *>iv * Mk ^fjsJwx* 



I will no^PJpyou oH 
Here 4$ another : The e 
of the United States; an 
Magistracy ever be the rev 
merit ! 

■ 

Constant! 

And now that we bav 
libations, it is full time 
rate; for the hoarse mun 
Falls steal more and mo 
the fire-flies are already 
woods; and Night is ' m 
lengthening shadows 01 
panse of the Potomac- 1 
angry clouds gathering ' 
'--•^ efltft, which admonish ij 
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l he mode of electing the Venetian Doges 
as been considered by most statesmen, 
nd diplomatists, as a political chef-cFceu- 
H e. The complicated process which the 
©public finally adopted, with the^view 
f effectually obviating the possibility of 
rigue and corruption , was as follows : 
All the Nobles, who had attained thirty 
ears and upwards, having rendezvoused 
i the palace of St. M&ik, vhft S*a*fc-c£&- 
f threw into an urn a& tdsec^ \s£^s> ■> 
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as there were nobles present ; thirty of 
which were gilt. 

The drawers of these thirty balls then 
put into an urn nine gilt balls, and twenty 
four white* The drawers of the nine balls 
were the Electors of forty other Electois f 
who were chosen from different families', 
and among these , the drawers of the nine 
balls might include themselves if they chose. 

These forty were then reduced by- bal- 
lot to twelve ; which twelve then elected 
twenty-five Electors; the senior of whom 
was entitled to name three; the eleven 
others, two. The twenty -five were again 
reduced by ballot to nine, who elected 
forty-five new Electors , each of the nine 
naming five. These forty-five were redu- 
ced by ballot to eleven, who named in 
fine the forty-one , who composed the elec- 
torate of the Doge. It was necessary for 
the election of the forty-one to be confir- 
med by the Grand Council. 

In the early epocWo^ \V\fc Republic, th< 
Doges were elected Vj ^ i^wfe*^ w 
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ie people (i); this method, as the po- 
ition en creased , opening the door to 
Fusion and tumult, was changed after 
death of Vital Michieli , whose succes- 
Sebastiano Ziani , was named by eleven 
;tors (2). This number was subsequently 
1 at forty-one. Of these, it was at first 
lisite for the successful candidate to 
3 twelve voices •, but it was afterwards 
reed that his election could not be va- 
unless he had twenty-five, 
hose who consider attentively the con- 
ltion of the Venetian State, as it was 
blished A. D. 1298, and as it subsisted 
he close of the seventeenth century, (its 
repitude in the eighteenth should not 
taken into consideration ,) will, I appre- 
d, be convinced, that its fundamental 
set consisted in the too aristocratical 
iciples on which it was raised. This 



) Daces primain popali acclamationibns eligebantnr. 
1. Justin. • 

) Primus Seb. Zianus a\> vn&ecwi ^\«x<s&qk» «*■ 
75. Bern. Justin. 
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cannot be sufficiently lamented; for never 
did there exist finer materials for a true 
Republic than at Venice , situated as the 
city was in Lagune, too shallow for a hos- 
tile naval force to approach; too deep, for 
an army to wade. The state was not over- 
grown; the people, singularly attached to 
civil institutions, united to much of the 
firmness of the old Roman character, the 
best ingredients in the modern Italian. 
They constituted, for many years, the for- 
lorn hope of Christianity against Mahome- 
tism. Their naval commanders were not 
inferior to the Genoese ; their military, 
were perhaps superior; for they were pla- 
ced in more trying circumstances; witness 
the moment when Venice was at the brink 
of ruin; when Peter Doria sent his insul- 
ting message to the Senate ; when the Doge 
Contarini did all that lay in his power to 
avert the miseries of war; which when he 
found impossible, he nobly put himself at 
die head of his countrymen , revenged him- 
self on the Genoese ax C^\oxta^w^^\s\^^ 
defrayed the expenses <A \k* ^*x N*\fcvfc 
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spoils : witness the erer memorable siege 
of Gandia , than which history has nothing 
more brilliant on record. Nor were the Ve- 
netians less distinguished .in the arts of 
yeace. One of the Loredanos was much en^ 
"vied for his eloquence; and a Mocerrigo 
"who was ambassador at Rome to Charles V. 
so pleased the Emperor with his oratorical 
powers, that he called him the Demosthenes 
of Venice; and Charles was no mean judge. 
The panegyrics of their Doges, and other 
great men , which were pronounced in La- 
tin, make a nearer approach to the Cice- 
ronian style, than any thing of the sort 
that has fallen under my observation. Their 
historiographers are better than any that 
the rest 6F Italy can boast; the Florentine 
alone excepted. 

Their school of painters, though some- 
what luxuriant and meretricious in their 
itia'nner,- will be admired wheresoever ci- 
vilization exists. 

No where was Architecture better un- 
derstood than at Venice. Her Sanmicheli , 
her Sansovino, her Palladio formed a style 
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which may be called Venetian, and if not 
so chaste as the Greek , is far superior to 
what obtained at Rome , or Naples. Her 
sculptors and casters in bronze , though in- 
ferior to the Florentine and Roman, exe- 
cuted works of very high merit; witness 
the monuments of the Doges, and other 
great men , in the Church of I forget what 
Saint, opposite the bronze equestrian statue. 

The mole of Palestrina, that stupendous 
work undertaken and perfected ausu ro- 
mano, jere veneto, and which the expiring 
Republic raised as her own monument, 
will brave the fury of the Adriatic for ages. 

The Venetian statesmen and ambassa- 
dors were of the first order (i). It is im- 
possible to contemplate their portraits as 
transmitted to us by the pencils of Titian, 
Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and the Palmas, 
without being impressed with a sense of 
their superiority , and dignity. This was 
in part to be attributed to the happy 

(i) Venise une pepimera <Vfcft\iOTKi&ft* d'etat. Wicqnefort 
Venise l'ecole ct \a pie™ te \»\k<3aa fcfe% wefeMw&aB: 
— Amelot de la Hosxsaays. 
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genius of the people, and partly to the 
Broglio having been a school of political 
Peripatetics , who there met to discuss the 
interests of the Republic , and doubtless to 
further their own. The title of Gran Brog- 
lista was assigned to those who were the 
best disputants, or most adroit speculators 
in this political Lyceum. 

Read the history of the Republic, and 
see how her statesmen disentangled their 
country from the most fearful dilemmas. 

The civil weapons with which the little 
Republic of St. Mark parried the strokes 
of the overwhelming league of Cambray , 
was one of the most imposing spectacles 
which the political world ever exhibited. 
It was the diplomatic field of Marathon. 
Venice reaped more true glory from that 
contest, than did Napoleon furthering his 
projects at the head of fifty victorious le- 
gions. 

Nor were the Venetian envoys less dis- 
tinguished for their firmness than adroit- 
ness. Some of them , wlvo \xw\\*A. \s> ^sixx. 
functions a military commmdL ^ sn&'vsx^- 



and suspended in the arsen 
, but dreadful trophies ! laid 
of Virtue herself at the feet 
Dominante; a title which sin 
ving birth to such illustrious 
But the medal has alway 
The loo great ascendancy < 
cracy engendered numerou 
sittings of the tribunals wei 
their verdicts, too severe. Vi 
of the unjust accusation aft 
tion of Carmagnola withot 
we reflect with terror on 
mmw_vl_ — jiitti. on the poisonings? 
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The Doge, 

The Senate. 

The Grand Council. 

would have had the Doge elected for life, 
he old constitution ordained ; and he 
ild have been drafted indifferently ei- 
• from the Senate, or Grand Council, 
er the same restrictions as those pro- 
id for my Consul. Immediately then 
;he demise of any Doge, writs of elec- 

should have been issued, signed by 
<ancellam> di Veneua } and il Presi- 
e del Gran Consiglio , with the seal ex- 
ting the winged Lion with the motto : 
ix tibi Marce, Evangelista meus , » an- 
id to each of their signatures. These 
s should have empowered the Podestas 
enice, and the towns in the Terra fir- 

to convene on a stated day, the prin- 
1 landholders, none of them members 
le Senate, or Grand Council , or. hol- 

any office under the ^o^et\J3»A\>x^\a 
ezvous on a stated d«j , Vcl \J&a ^*s^ 
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of St. Mark , and there to compose by bal 
lot , the electorate of the Doge. The simple 
majority of votes should have named the 
Doge. 

11 Cancellario di Venezia should have^been 
President of the Senate; and he should 
have been elected by the Senate itself. 
The Seriate, or the Pregadi as it wa* 
called, which like the Roman, was com- 
posed of three distinct orders , I , would 
have retained on its former elective prin- 
ciples. I would however have wrested from 
« these potent , grave , and reverend seig- 
niors » some of their prerogatives , and 
transferred them to the Doge , whose of 
fice was rather a punishment than a re- 
compense. He should not only have recei- 
ved the ambassadors as formerly, but like 
my Consul, should have appointed the mi- 
nisters, who should have formed the exe- 
cutive administration of the Republic, in- 
dependent of the Senate , or. Grand Coun- 
cil. These ministers should have been res- 
ponsible ; the Doge \mnad£ too should 
have been respotisWAe ^wk\&fc ^aft^ip 
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it of the American States , liable to con-v 
tion, with the votes of two -thirds of 
Senate, and Grand Council. 
Lmelot de la Houssaye an expert dip- 
ma|ist, assigns as one of the causes of 

decline of the Republic of Venice ,- 
too numerous body in which the exe- 
ive power was vested. The whole Se- 
j consisting of three hundred members, 
bed the executive ; the . consequence 
that their measures were too often re- 
ed by deliberation; and the enemy 

more than once at their gates, while 
r were debating on the course to pur- 
; but this defect would have been re- 
Lied , had the executive power been 
\ constituted : 

Cancellario di Kenezia, or President 
of the Senate. 

% residente del Gran Consiglio , 
resident of the Grand Council. 

rovveditore generate del Mar, 
be Minister of the "NLmt\*. 
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11 Provveditore generate delta Guerra, or 

r. 

" Minister at War. 

7/ Provveditore generate del Interiore , or 
Minister of the Interior. , 

II Provveditore generale del Fisco , or Mi- 
nister of finance. 

> 

// Provveditore generale delle Opere publi- 
che , or Minister of public Works. 

The two last to be always members of 
the Grand Council; these, with three of 
the Senators , and as many of the Grand 
Council , named like the Ministers , by the 
Doge himself, should have formed the 
executive administration. 

The Doge , instead of being all his life 
a state-prisoner, consigned to his keepers 
like a lion in a Menagerie , should not 
only have been permitted, but required 
to visit occasionally the towns in tjie 
Terra firma, where his presence no doubt 
would have checked numerous abuses. 

IlCavaliere del Doge corresponding with 
my Consul's introducxo^ ol «x&&as&ss& 
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should have been the only officer of state 
attached to the person of the Doge. His Gas* 
talda or handkerchief- thrower was nuga- 
tory, unnecessary. 

The Grand Council should have beeri 
Wholly different. Instead of being a body 
of Nobles , having scarcely no shade of 
distinction from the Senate (i), it should 
have been composed of deputies elected 
from , and by the Venetian people , and 
the inhabitants of the towns in the TerrA 
firma. Venice might have deputed six ; Ve- 
rona, Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, Bergamo, 
and Udine, four; the minor towns, two. 
The Grand Council renovated by a trien- 



(i) Its prerogatives indeed were distinct. The right of 
inak.inga.nd repealing laws, of electing magistrates, and 
t"he minor Councils of the Republic, of confirming, or 
annulling the elections of the Senate , was Vested in the 
Grand Council. The Senate had the prerogatives of ma- 
king war , and concluding peace , of fixing the value of 
monies , of imposing taxes; the entire disposition of the 
finances , and the absolute patronage of all offices. , cva& ^ 
military , and naval. 



Grand Council 
ties from the people , th 
have been greatly palliate* 
' No doubt some spiritc 
Padua , or Vicenza, would I 
that incredible number 
Grandly Sam Died , Savii s 
why so many as forty judj 
presided in each of the 
Law; why that fungus of 
should have existed; which 
the executive power , m 
wisely instituted enough. 
With regard to the Churc 
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hich pious people , in the early ages of 
hristianity, made for charitable, orsuper- 
;itious purposes. At first, there was but 
ne; but the government afterwards ad- 
ed nine; and at a later period, there 
r ere ProcunUon straordinarii ! So easily 
tjoled were the people, from their want of 
epresentatives. 

The Patriarchate of Aquileia which had 
)Dg dwindled into insignificancy , I would 
ave abolished. The right of naming the. 
ishops should have been wrested from 
le Pope. The Patriarch of Venice should 
ave been Head of the Church; and he 
lould have been elected by deputations 
om the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
iff erent dioceses. The Bishoprics, of which 
lore than six, I apprehend, would have 
sen unnecessary , might have been , filled 
j the alternate presentation of the Doge 
id Patriarch of Venice. 
The rest of 'the Church establishment 
as not ill arranged \ for the Chapters dis- 
buted the Prebendaries , asA ^^^ssv*- 
mers elected their Gurate&. 



those of my supreme 
prerogatives should r 
cial, and it should m 
into a mischievous s 
Those basilisks of 
the State - inquisit 
Mouth, which so d 
Venetian liberty, an 
of the right to the til 



(i) The decisions of this 
'sometimes as iniquitonsly 
Tiberias : witness the mart 
whose only crime was his 
accused of treason , wnich < 
ged to be false.: Sit divus, 



'"• "«i «,., ( - aW } 

Venice however K 
^e nemies ;^«- 5hewas 

, t,ne ' *%ht have oc^ aS We " a * W 

**» corpus suspense m * kr to the ff a . 
Un 8 s of the £" ° ln «ri«n." The^ 

& I K S W ° U,d n « have a % ^ SCcr « i 

be : n « follow, r^ ,a ^ **Od have 
, £ver y Jaw ah 0lI |., , ■■ 

s *>o n then as ' " ™« Grand Council 

° b *' ne <* the ma/orl iT 6 ' anrf * 
^\ b ^n valid; / f ;" y ' the W s h ouJ j 

*<> minority a o' there "*» thr 0xrn 
*** should haveTT C ° mmittee °f 

ttiQ Senate, wvft. ^^^ 
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of the -Grand Council should bare rendez- 
voused in a committee-room. One hundred 
and fifty-nine black balls should have been 
thrown into an urn, together with forty- 
one white ; the urn should have been then 
handed alternately to a Senator , and mem- 
ber of the Grand Council , and the draw* 
ers of the white balls should have formed 
the committee; to which the proposed law 
should have been again referred , and ac- 
cording as the votes inclined , the law 
should have been passed , or negatived. 

The laws thus passed , as well as the 
public acts, I would have promulgated in 
the name of the Doge. 

In the interval between the death of any 
Doge, and election of his successor, il Can- 
cellario di Fenezia should have been vested 
with absolute power pro tempore like the 
Roman dictators; accountable however for 
his measures to the Senate , and Grand 
Council. 

The Courts of Law should have been es- 
tablished in the Procurable ; ^ftve ^^^ 
and students might have \>eew &ttta&>s 
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distinct classes ; and the judges, who should 
have gone their circuits at least annually in 
the Terra Junta, should have been elected 
from one of the upper classes , by the mem- 
bers of the subordinate. 

The trial by jury, with my suggested im- 
provements , should have been adopted. 

The Consuls of the Republic , whom I 
would have termed Factors , should have 
been named on elective principles (i). 



(i) The following is the mode of election which I would 
propose for every commercial state : every candidate for 
the Factory mast have attained the age of thirty-five years 
at least , and he most have been engaged in commercial 
business not less than ten years. All the heads and partners in 
commercial houses rendezvous at the exchange ; and the 
majority of their votes should confer the Factory. — This 
method of naming the Factors must be attenued by signal 
advantages to commerce , for during the course of my tra- 
vels , (and they have, been extensive) I have had occasion 
to remark this office filled by individuals , some hopeful 
second or third cousins, scarcely acquainted with the 
rudiments of book-keeping. « Welly Gentlemen, who's 
to be Factor at Vera Cruz ? Who at Aleppo ? Who at the 
new Republic in the Andes ? » These are questions which 
would tend to cement commercial relations; which ought 
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CONTAINING 
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)VUM TENT AMEN 

POLITICUM. 



:n as has been advanced in favour 
tricorporal State , a question may be 
I whether or no a system of civil po- 
light not be advantageously establish- 
ithout a Senate. It may be worth 
at least to make the experiment in 

CONSTITUTION DUAL, 

Consisting of 
RESIDENT. = A GRAND COUNCIL. 

e Presidency elective , septennial. — 
Candidates for the Presidency to beme.m- 
fthe Grand Council , and, subject^ 



merous. — Renovated by a t 
t$bn. — The President to have , 
voice. — The legislative powei 
solely in the Grand Council, 
cutive, in responsible ministe 
the President. — No Nobles. 
of Excellency to be attached . 
of the President ; that of H< 
the members of the Grand Co, 
legal arrangements as in my 
Eunesos. — The Church est 
consist of a Patriarch , or 
Churchy to be named by the G) 
Rectors 9 and Curates.-* The R& 
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The above reads plausible ; but I susp 
it could not be successfully adopted by a: 
old state of considerable size *, there woul 
be scarcely distinction enough. And where 
soever numerous distinctions have beerf 
once grafted, men will not easily acquiesce 
in a too simplified system ; but I apprehend p 
it might be adopted with success by a 1 
new state; and I humbly submit it to the i 
consideration of the brave Americans., : 
who are unfurling the standard of indepen- 
dence from the precipices of the Cordil- 
leras of the Andes. — May those moun- 
tains , like the Alps , prove ramparts to 
new seats of industry, freedom, and Elec- 

vb Civil Chief Magistracies ! 
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European family will discover sooner 
it the beneficial policy of electing, 
nation , its own Head of the Church, 
endless scandals would have been 
'. Christianity, had the Pope been al- 
Head of the Church in the Roman 
only; the Archbishop of Toledo, in 
; the Patriarch of Venice, at Venice ; 
triarch of Lisbon , in Portugal ; the 
ishop of Rheims , in France*, the 
ishop of Canterbury /\u^\^^^^ 
binary that nations \^n^ ^^^ 
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, able to find out that the dogmas of a Relij 
may be the same^ while the visible c\ 
may be different* * 

Fundamental Rules. 

Hierarchy always separatefrom the sup 
temporal power. 

The visible Head of the Church tt 
long to , and to be resident in each nc 

To be drafted from the Archbishops 
Bishops y by the votes of delegates fron 
middle ecclesiastical ranks. 

To tack on boldly to the executive p 
an hereditary hierarchy \ to insult 
world by affirming, or as much as a f fin 
that it is unnecessary to fit the niin 
previous study, and religious inedita 
for the filling an office of such high im 
finally to confer iron his sanctified 
was a thought, and deed; that could 
have originated from the head and he; 
that bloated compoutvi. <A %fc\vvaa&c< 
cruelty , the eigbtVi Uwrj oS^to^s: 
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He dared do more than may become a 
man; he dared do more — and was none. 

But Europe has yet much to learn; and 
let us hope that she will derive instruction 
from the tongue and pen ; while the sword 
is left to rust in the sheath, or lies redden- 
ing in the furnace , to be beat into reap- 
hooks and scythes. 
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ADDENDUM 

CONTAINING 

TWO EXTRACTS OF LETTERS 

FROM CONSTANTINE TO EUGENE. 

■----—-—-—"•■■■■■p^ii— -—-"-■-• 
EXTRACT I. 

On reconsidering my plan of getting at 

the Electors for the nomination of the Consul of 
my Republic of Eunesos, I do not feel quite satis- 
fied with it; not that its principle is bad, but if 
the two Houses of the Legislative were full and 
numerous , it is evident that it would not furnish 
an adequate number of Electors. The following 
I hope, you will find an improved method : 

Let a express any one of the smallest or least 
populous counties; b , the next in size, or popu- 
/ lation ; c , the greater or more populous than b; 
and d the largest , or most populous of all. 

a then should depute to its town-hall five 

of its principal landholders , and five of its prin- 

cipal fundholders*, from each of which five , one 

Elector should be balloted lo\» h tkvj^vx. tagote 

fo its town-hall tea o£ Vt% ^wdw^\wb8&iJA«\^ 
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md as many of its fundholders, from each of 
prbich ten, two Electors tgfeht be balloted for. 
?, observing the same ratio, would depute twenty 
3f each description to its town-hall ; from each 
if which twenty, four Electors might be balloted 
For, d then would depute forty of each descrip- 
tion, from each of which forty , eight Electors 
might be balloted for. — This plan would ensure 
2 sufficient number of Electors to get at the 
jense of the elect of the people , and would pro- 
bably furnish a number tantamount , or nearly 
jo, to the Houses of the Legislative, which was to 
be* obtained. 



EXTRACT II. 

So much for my private concerns. 

Three weeks ago, when at New- York, I witnes- 
sed a sight which will neverTbe effaced from my 
mind. .It was the entrance of our illustrious Pre- 
sident into that city. Dressed in his plajfecoat , 
leather breeches , and boots , he passed through 
the streets, mounted on his white road-horse. 
He was not shut up in a gold coach \ much less 
was he preceded by hussars c\e«ru\% \>cv^ -^^ 
nth naked sabres. — The naxioxflX •na&fca^** 
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drawn out to receive him; and he passed a! 
the lines , without theJeast ostentation* His c 
plexion is swarthy ; ws countenance expre: 
of that aptitude for business , which so emine 
distinguishes the Virginians, betrayed , it is t 
marks of anxiety , the consequence of a laboi 
attention to the duties of his office ; which 
of the spectators were sorry to observe. 

1 « On his front 

Deliberation sat, and public care. » 

All felt that he was the elective Preside 
the United States 9 the temporary occupier < 
most august office on the face of the gl« 
He appeared a father returning into the bosc 
an immense family. — I shall never forge 
Honourable James Monroe entering New- 
It was a sight, my dear Eugene, fit for C 
himself to contemplate with delight and 

faction. 

Ever y pur's, 

*£• CONSTANTINE. 
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